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FOR LIBRARIANS* 
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Shelving means most to you? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 
No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can 
never warp, sag, or crack. 

Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life 
of books? 

Yes! VMP's modern U-BAR shelves provide better 
ventilation, allow air to circulate freely to all parts 
of books. Books last longer, never rot! 

How important to efficient library function are 
hinged shelves? 

° 

Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
vital storage, handling flexibility—save time and money. 
Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of 
the world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, 
shelving and equipment? 

Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia Metal Products 
offers the benefit of its vast experience in the solu- 
tion of all technical questions concerning free-standing 
or multi-tier bookstacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

Are WMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 

No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, 
about half the cost of wood shelving! 
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*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 
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TIM TOMKINS, &: 
CIRCUS BOY 
By Rose Friedman Pictures by Polly Jackson 
© All the fascination and excitement of the 
small-town circus, packed into a gay book. The 
delightful red-and-green pictures, almost as 
much as the words themselves, tell the story 
of Tim’s eventful visit to a world that children 
love. Ages 4-8. $1.50 
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WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
WAS WILD 


Story and pictures by LeGrand 













ee ee 


e An hilarious tale of the Mississippi 
in its wild, Mike Fink days — when a 
rambunctious alligator was preventing 
settlers from crossing the river. An- 
other inimitable book of regional folk- 
lore by a top-notch favorite. 

Ages 5 up. $2 
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TIMOTHY'S 
TWELVE MONTHS 
By Joyce Boyle 
Pictures by Georgia Middlebrook 
® Twelve adventures throughout 
the year: what Timothy did each 
month from little-red-sled time to 
Christmas. With its many pictures, 
it is exactly right for reading 

aloud to small children. 
Ages 4-7. $1.50 
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GOD PLANNED IT THAT WAY 





By Carolyn Edna Muller Pictures by Lloyd Dotterer 


© A child’s wonderings about God and 
his world, and his mother’s satisfying 
replies. A thoughtful, exquisite picture 


book that explains the rain, wind, sun- 
+ shine and dark — and people, too — as 
B. ‘ 
ss part of God’s plan. 
Fak: Ages 3-7. Boards, $1 











SPECKLES GOES TO SCHOOL CI 
By Grace Berquist 





Pictures by Kathleen Elgin by 

THE SEVEN ‘© Pleasant, informative story of a new wot 

boy who brings his little hen to school— of 

LITTLE PIFFLESNIFFS and how his classmates cared for Speckles ad: 

until she hatched her eggs. An Easy-to- ; 

By Margaret Stimson Richardson Read Book. $1.50 wit 
We 


Pictures by John Teppich 












* Ten amusing stories of the unpredict- 
able Pifflesniff family and their pets, pro- 
fusely illustrated with delightfully funny 
pictures. Ages 5-9. $2 
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In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, 
LTD., Toronto 
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Fall List- published August 11th [CLoTH BOUND] 
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FRIEND OF AMERICA 
By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by Ralph Ray 

© Simply told, dramatic life of 
the young Frenchman who helped 
win the American Revolution, Be- 
ginning with his childhood in the 
family castle, it covers his entire 
adventurous life. A Makers of 
America book. Ages 7 up. $1.50 





By Cecile Pepin Edwards 
Illustrated by Jane Castle 
¢ A warmhearted book 
about a French-Cana- 
dian girl in a small 
Massachusetts town, and 
how she finally makes 
friends and learns to en- 
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TREASURE 
IN THE ANDES 
By Alfred Lewis 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 


® Authentic, action-filled story of an 
Indian boy in the mountains of Peru. 
An ancient city, a landslide, and a dis- 
covery add to the interest of this in- 
formational story. Ages 7-12. $1.50 















joy her family traditions. 
Ages 8 up. $2.50 













POPLAR STREET PARK 
By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 


Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


© After a park bandstand goes up in 
flames Judy’s second summer visit to her 
crotchety old Aunt is pretty exciting. The 
third in the popular stories of Judy of the 





See advance samples 
in our display and in 
the Combined Book 
Exhibit at the ALA 
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Old Sampey Place. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


Diesen 


CHEROKEE BILL 
Oklahoma Pacer 
By Jean Bailey 













Conference. 








Illustrated by Pers Crowell 


* A fast-moving story, based on fact, 
of a run for a homestead. Here is high 
adventure about a boy and his horse, 
with the thrills and flavor of the Old 
West, Ages 9 up. $2.50 
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INCE the Wilson Library Bulletin is not pub- 

lished during July and August, the next issue 
of “Seasoned to Taste” will not appear until Sep- 
tember. 

A word of appreciation from an unseasoned 
columnist is due the thousaands of readers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. While there is no way 
of knowing how many of them enjoy ‘Seasoned to 
Taste,” letters during the year from relatives and 
friends have offered support and encouragement. 
Several librarians have given jocular assurance that 
they “lose no time” reading the column. A few 
subscribers have admitted that they read the column 
along with everything else that appears in the 
Bulletin. Others have written to the editor and 
there have, from time to time, been expressions of 
satisfaction. 

Three colleagues at the University of Washing- 
ton have been particularly helpful—librarian emeri- 
tus Charles W. Smith and reference librarians, 
Ethel M. Christoffers and J. Ronald Todd. As the 
Duke of Albany said: 

All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue. 


Supplement to the Creative Years 
PP 


The February issue of this column discussed 
books written by children under fifteen years of age. 
Paul North Rice, chief of the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library, adds one more 
worthy contender, a thirty-one page pamphlet on 
file in his department. 

According to Mr. Rice, the booklet, printed for 
private circulation, appeared in 1902 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The author is Allen Welsh Dulles, the 
title, The Boer War, a History. The preface reads: 
“The author of this history, who is eight years old, 
has been since the war began in South Africa an 
ardent admirer and partisan of the Boers, and this 
in spite of the fact that all his immediate family 
favor the British cause.” Young Allen's booklet 
went into its third edition before the year was 
ended. 

His youthful days passed and Allen Welsh 
Dulles, though still a productive author, is no 
longer remembered as a child writer. He has a 
brother named John Foster Dulles. 


Button, Button 


Since this is election year, campaign buttons will 
soon be blossoming on coat lapels. Through the 
courtesy of Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne County li- 
brarian, a very fine lapel button has come to hand. 
It has nothing to do with any political party and 
does not bear the likeness of any of the cunaiial 
hopefuls. The button simply affirms: I READ 
LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Presumably, Mr. Kaiser found a supply of the 
buttons in the attic of the Wayne County Library. 
He does not know their history but surmises from 


* Director of 
Seattle. 


Libraries, University of Washington, 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


the container that they were a stock item of Demco, 
listed as “Library Club Button’’ number 76. Loleta 
D. Fyan, the state librarian of Michigan and A.L.A 
president, was formerly connected with the Wayne 
County library system but she has no re 
of the origin or purpose of the buttons 

Since conjecture 1s more enjoyable than fact. 
several uses can be supposed for the buttons; past 
not current, that is. If the library had conducted 
an election campaign for a bond issue, the buttons 
would be a slogan for the proponents. More likely, 
however, the buttons were given to youngsters who 
were in library reading clubs; children are known 
to covet buttons to stick in their caps or to wear 
on shirts or sweaters. 


ollection 


Jest Propel led 





At the midwinter library conference Emily Miller 
Danton, librarian of the Birmingham, Alabar 
Public Library, told the following story which she 
credits to James I. Wyer 

Two young men, at the start of a cruise, wer 
amusing themselves by trying to guess the occup 
tions of their fellow passengers That on 
banker,”’ “that’s a doctor,” etc. They hesitated on 
a young woman who lay back in her k chair 
taking no interest in the scene. One thought hera 
teacher, the other, a librarian. To settle it one 
went over to her. “Excuse me, please, but. would 
you settle a question for my friend and Are 
you a librarian?’ ‘No, only seasick,” she replied 


wearily, and closed her eyes 

As baksheesh, Mrs. Danton recalls having told 
someone in Chicago of an embarrassed little boy 
who returned a book with one corner chewed off 
by his dog. The book was What the 1 Eats 
The listener commented, ‘That must be the same 
dog whose owner took him to a movie 
thought he'd like the film because he | njoyed 
the book so much. 








Dessert 
Most everyone accepts the precept that in 
there is strength. When all the mem! 
family are in agreement, harmony and 
should prevail. Many years ago, Thoma 
wrote a little poem, The United Famil) 
the nine members of a household were in t 
agreement. Paradox of paradoxes, however, 
harmony resulted in utter confusion and i 
a matter than in the reading of 

the family enjoyed: 








books 


In reading hard is still our fate, 

One cannot read o’erlooked by eight 

And nine Disowned, nine Pioneer 

Nine Chaperons, nine Buccaneer 

Nine Maxwells, nine Tremaines, and such, 
Would dip into our means too much 
Three months are spent o'er volumes three, 


In our united family. 
Was there ever a better plea for rental collections 
or “pay” duplicates ? 
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Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


IN 12 VOLUMES 
VOLUME 1 . . . General Articles on the Bible and the Old 
Testament; Complete Commentary on Genesis and Exodus 
1130 pages * 6%x10inches * $8.75 


NOW READY... 


VOLUME 7. . . New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 
944 pages * 6% x 10 inches * $8.75 


VOLUME 8... Luke; John 
824 pages © 6% x 10 inches © $8.75 








ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. 


Toronto 
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Important new books 
for library readers 


The Relationships Among 
The PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


of the UNITED NATIONS 
By Hossein Fakher 


A penetrating analysis of the relationships and 
shortcomings of the six principal divisions of the | 
most vital organization for the preservation of 
world peace. The result of intensive research, 
coupled with first-hand knowledge, this book is of 
interest to students of international affairs, dele- 
gates and officials as well as U.N. workers and all 
concerned with lasting peace. 200 Pages $3.50 


Wooden Walls in Action 
By Frank C. Bowen 


The swashbuckling era of gall@atry, endurance and 
lusty sea fighting in wooden-walled ships is 
vividly recreated in this exciting volume. Nearly 
70 stirring tales of great battles, involving Eng- 
land, U.S. and other countries, reveal the naval 
tactics of the colorful period from 1340 to 1866. 
Graphically illustrated with 68 full page photos, 
including 4 Color Plates. 144 Pages $4.25 


The Life and Works of 


Joseph Hail 

By T. F. Kinloch 
First to describe every aspect of Joseph Hall's 
many-sided activities, this enlightening book re- 
veals the new facts about England's great Bishop 
discovered only during the past 70 years. Bishop 
in succession of Exeter and Norwich. Hall's 
satires give an admirable picture of late Eliza- 
bethan life. He was the first Englishman to write 
Epistles, and Character sketches. To the clergy 
and all interested in the inspiration of religion it 
offers rewarding reading 210 Pages $4.00 


Useful Books For The Traveler to England 


t 
Walks in London 
By William Kent 
Complete guide to London—its main attractions 
and out-of-the-way oddities—by the English author 


who knows England's great city best. 
196 Pages, 





$1.75 


illus 


The Story of Oxford 
By S. P. B. Mais 


Entertaining, lively guide to England's great cul- 
tural center, particularly suited for American 
tourists. 95 Pages, illus. $2.00 


Usual Library Discount—Order Direct from 


Dept. WLB 


Staples Press, inc. 



















70 EAST 45th ST NEW YORK 17N ¥ 
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When you attend the New 


TOUUNAQQQUUEOUUUUGAUUEOOOEOOAALALLUUL 


York meetings of the Amer. 





ican Library Association 
OR THE Special Libraries 


Association... WE HOPE 


you'll see the books we have on 


display at McLaughlin's Com- 


bined Book Exhibit. We know 
that most of you are interested 
in University of Minnesota 
Press books because you order 
them consistently. We at Minne- 
sota often say, “The librarians 
are our best friends.” That's be- 
cause we think you appreciate 
what the University of Minne : 
sota Press imprint means that 5 
a book contains authentic infor- 
mation, that it is meticulously 
edited, and that it is thoughtfully 
designed for a long and useful 
We extend our thanks for 


life. 


your interest and support. 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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THE YOUNG READERS BOOKSHELF 


Now available in Grade A Library Binding; oversewn; 
reinforced, 2-color stamping on buckram over boards, 
water-proof and vermin-proof 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 
YOUNG READERS SPORTS TREASURY 


by Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 
YOUNG READERS INDOOR SPORTS STORIES 
by Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 


FALL PUBLICATIONS 
YOUNG READERS CUB SCOUT STORIES 


by Irving Crump Hlustrated $2.50 
YOUNG READERS WATER SPORTS STORIES 
by Charles Coombs Illustrated $2.50 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
YOUNG READERS ANIMAL STORIES 
YOUNG READERS ADVENTURE STORIES 
YOUNG READERS BASEBALL STORIES 
YOUNG READERS PIONEER STORIES 
YOUNG READERS INDIAN STORIES 
YOUNG READERS COWBOY STORIES 
YOUNG READERS HORSE STORIES 
YOUNG READERS DETECTIVE STORIES 
YOUNG READERS OUTDOOR SPORTS 
YOUNG READERS DOG STORIES 
YOUNG READERS FOOTBALL STORIES 
YOUNG READERS SPORTS STORIES 
YOUNG READERS WILDLIFE STORIES 
YOUNG READERS MYSTERY STORIES 
YOUNG READERS STORIES OF THE 
DIAMOND 
YOUNG READERS BASKETBALL STORIES 
YOUNG READERS STORIES OF THE WEST 
All illustrated 
Trade Editions $2.50 list less library discount 
Library Editions $2.69 each net F.O.B. New York TRAIAN ET) BAO 








OTHER NEW JUVENILES 
TEEN-AGE SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 
by Richard M. Elam, Jr. Illustrated $2.50 
Introduction by Capt. Burr Leyson 
\ choice collection of science-fiction, never before published in book form, where 
the principal characters are Teen-Agers 
YOUNG SIOUX WARRIOR 
by Francis Lynde Kroll Illustrated $2.50 
Authentic, historically accurate picture of the real life of an Indian boy, his early 
training and exciting adventures until he is finally given the title of “Warrior.” 








At All Jobbers, or 


P| LANTERN PRESS, Inc., PUBLISHERS 


257 Fourth Avenue 2 New York 10, N. Y. 
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HE PRIX DE ROME of the American Academy of 

Arts and Letters went to William Styron for 
Lie Down in Darkness. The winner of this prize 
receives $3,000 and a year’s residence at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 

The Gold Medal for Fiction, in recognition of the 
whole body of an author's creative work by the 
National Institute and American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, went to Thornton Wilder, novelist and 
playwright; he is also one of the five persons who 
have won the Pulitzer Prize three times. 

Edith G. Neisser, author of Brothers and Sisters, 
received the twenty-fifth annual Parents’ Magazine 
book medal for the outstanding 1951 book for 
parents. Wilbur A. Yauch was given honorable 
mention for How Good Is Your School? 

The first annual Goldsmith award of the Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists went to Walter Gelhorn of 
Columbia University for Security, Loyalty, and Sci- 
ence, as ‘the best contribution to the clarification of 
relations between science and politics.” 

The John Burroughs medal went to Rachel L. 
Carson for The Sea around Us. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Foundation has 
announced 191 awards this year totaling $360,000. 

Recipients in American history and biography, 
with their subjects, are: Maynard Geiger, biographi- 
cal studies of Fray Junipero Serra; Douglas Southall 
Freeman, the life and times of George Washington; 
Carl Parcher Russell, a history of the American 
West; Francis Butler Simkins, Jefferson Davis; 
Julian Boyd, Thomas Jefferson; Kenneth Milton 
Stampp, Negro slavery in the United States, 1820- 
1860; Gilbert Chinard, European concepts relating 
to America; John Horace Parry, municipal govern- 
ment in the Spanish Indies from the conquest to 
independence; Charles Gibson, Valley-of-Mexico 
peoples in Colonial times; William H. Jordy, effects 
of the concept of “the city beautiful’ on city plan- 
ning in the United States; Marvin Chauncey Ross, 
the American soldier and painter, General Seth 
Eastman; Wallace Stegner, Major John Wesley 
Powell, founder of the plan of scientific bureaus in 
the Federal government. 

Winners and their subjects in the field of folklore 
are: Arthur Leon Campa, Spanish legends in the 
American Southwest; Wayland D. Hand, American 
popular beliefs and superstitions; Francis Lee Utley, 
Apocryphal stories of the Flood amplified from the 
Biblical text. 

In American literature: Gay Wilson Allen, a 
biographical study of Walt Whitman; James Frank- 
lin Beard, Jr., letters and papers of James Fenimore 
Cooper; Everett Carter, the age of realism in Amer- 
ican letters; Thomas H. Johnson, the writing of 
Emily Dickinson; Jay Leyda, life and creative de- 
velopment of Emily Dickinson. 

In English literature: Allen Tracy Hazen, the li- 
brary of Horace Walpole; Frederick Albert Pottle, 
biographical studies of James Boswell; Aline Mac- 
kenzie Taylor, forms of acting on the English stage 
in the eighteenth century; James Kester Svendsen, 
the place of science in Milton’s thought and art. 

In European literatures: Bruce Wear Wardrop- 
per, religious paradies of Spanish secular literature; 
Imbrie Buffum, baroque style in French literature, 
1570-1650; Donald Murdoch Frame, the develop- 
ment of Montaigne’s thought; Henry Caraway Hat- 
field, the rise of paganism in German literature. 

Fellowships for creative writing went to Andre 
Giroux of Quebec, Edgar Austin Mittelholzer of 
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AWARDS 





British Guiana, and to the following who live ip 
the United States: John Berryman, Hortense 
Calisher, Robert Stuart Fitzgerald, William Goyen, 
Viadimir Nabokov, Byron Herbert Reece, Adrienne 
Cecile Rich, and Richard Purdy Wilbur 


Winners and Honor Books in the 1952 Herald 
Tribune's Spring Book Festival wer 

Older Group: winner, Big Mutt by John Reese: 
Honor Books: The Haunted Reef by Frank Crisp 
Trial of the Little Paiute by M. O' Morar String 
Lug the Fox by David Stephen, Jeb Ell Candle 
mas Bay by Ruth Moore 

Eight to twelve years: winner, The Talking Cat 
by Natalie Savage Carlson; Honor Books: Jared by 
Miriam Powell, Zaska of the Bur Hills by 


Alvena Seckar, Secret of the Andes by Ann Nolat 
Clark, Bushy & Co. by Herbert Coggins 


Picture books: winner, Looksne-for-§ b 
Ann Nolan Clark and Lee Politi; Hor Book 
The Stable That Stayed by Josephin id Joan 


Balfour Payne, Too Many Pets by Mary M. Aldric 
Indian Indian by Charlotte Zolotow, O Mornin 
in Maine by Robert McCloskey 


Robert Tallant received the 1952 Louisiana I 
ary Award for The Pirate Lafitte and the I 
New Orleans. Last year this award went to Carly 


Tillery for Red Bone Woman, 
The Library Association Carnegie M 


published in 1950 


outstanding book for children publis! ring 
1951 was awarded to Cynthia Harnett f [ he 
Wool-Pack. 


The annual Edgar of the Mystery Wri 
America for a first novel went to Mary McM 
Strangle Hold; their critics’ Edgar went not 
individual but to a newspaper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, for ‘consistent and outstanding contribu 
tion to mystery reviewing 

The George Foster Peabody radio award for 
outstanding service to the teen-age listening audi 
ence,’ went to the Youth Forum, of the New York 
Times Station WQXR. This is an unrehearsed 


discussion by students from private, publi 
a 


parochial schools on political, educational, scier 
and international topics. Dorothy Gordon, its n 
erator, has devoted the past twenty-four years t 


writing books for children and to the stud 
development of radio programs for the young 

First recipient of the new citation of recognition 
in contemporary literature of the Colonial Dames 
of America is Your Rugged Constitut by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay. 


OBITUARIES 


April 1. FERENC MOLNarR, Hungarian born autl 


in New York City; seventy-four. Mr. Molnar wrote 
nearly seventy novels, sketches, and books of short 
stories, and forty-two plays, eighteen of which ap 


peared in New York. “‘Liliom,” the most fat 
enjoyed three revivals after its original p 

in 1921, and in 1945 was made into a mu 
“Carousel.” His other plays include “The Guard 
man”; “The Devil,’ 





which in 1908 was being 


played in New York City simultaneously by four 
companies; “The Red Mill’; “The Swan’; and 
“The Phantom Rival.” Among his novels are The 
Paul Street Boys; The Green Hussar: Farewell, Mj 
Heart, his first novel with an American setting; 
(Continued on page 786) 
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Dutton’s 1952 
Summer Leaders 


Panzer Leader 
By HEINZ GUDERIAN 


Edited and with a Foreword by 
Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart 

Translated from the German by 
Constantine Fitzgibbon 

Illustrated with Maps and Photographs 


NE of World War II’s most impor- 
portant documents of military his- 
tory—the candid, inside account of the 
rise and fall of the Nazi War Machine 
—written by Hitler’s Chief of the Army 
General Staff. July 25 $7.50 


A Buddhist Bible 
Edited by DWIGHT GODDARD 


HESE sacred scriptures contain the 

very essence of the Buddhist faith 

—a book that should be on every library 

shelf because of its picture of one of the 
greatest religions in the world. 

August 29 $6.00 


The Rise of Simon 
LaChaume 
By MAURICE DRUON 
Translated from the French by 
Edward Fitzgerald 


DISTINGUISHED novel of the 
social corruption of two powerful 
French families—a brilliant picture of 
the professional, social and financial life 

in the days just after World War I. 
August 29 $3.75 


Vitalized Assemblies 


200 Programs For All Occasions 

By NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 
WEALTH of material to help 
teachers, administrators and _ stu- 


dents plan and produce the very best 
assembly programs. August 4 $2.00 


“) 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


Blessing of 
the Hounds 


By ALEXANDRA PHILLIPS, 
author of Forever Possess 


MODERN love story set in the 
hunting country of Virginia—of a 
self-made newspaperman and a wealthy 
girl who must bridge the gulf between 

their two divergent worlds. 
August 11 $3.50 


Smaller Classical 


ll = 
Dictionary 
Revised from Sir William Smith by 
J. WARRINGTON with a Section 
of Illustrations in Half-Tone 


ONG one of the most popular ref- 

erence books on the personalities, 
arts, life and letters of the ancient world 
—this revised edition contains many new 
articles and illustrations based on the 
latest findings of scholars and archaeol- 
ogists, making it even more valuable for 
libraries. August 1 $3.75 


The Vixen’s Cub 
By KATHERINE MORRIS 


SENSITIVELY written, absorbing 
4 novel of unrequited love—as a 
young girl grows up with a family of 
boys and finds herself inextricably at- 
tached to the most charming, ruthless 
and conscienceless one in the group. A 
fine first novel of the loyalties, loves, and 
conflicts of a family. July 28 $3.00 


Lost Hill 


By DOROTHY EVELYN SMITH, author 
of My Lamp Is Bright and O, The 
Brave Music 


N absorbing novel of a_ beautiful, 
love-starved widow, living alone in 
a great house on the moors—until a pic- 
turesque Welsh Gypsy enters her lonely 
life. July 18 $3.00 


300 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 10 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 784) 
Captain of St. Margaret's, and Companion in Exile, 
notes for an autobiography. 


April 17. EvisABETH NARAMORE, supervisor of the 
photography department of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and author of two books— 
Farm on Fifth Avenue and William and His Friends 

containing photographs of objects in the museum, 
in White Plains, New York; fifty-six. 


April 19. Epwarp Conor O'BRIEN, author and 
yachtsman; in Foynes, Ireland. 


April 21. COLONEL GRANVILLE ROLAND FORTES 
CUE, soldier, author, dramatist and one-time mill- 
tary aide to President Theodore Roosevelt; after a 
long illness; in West Palm Beach, Florida; seventy- 
six. Among Colonel Forestcue’s books relating to 
World War I are At the Front with Three Armies; 
Russia, the Balkans and the Dardanelles; W hat of 
the Dardanelles?; Fore Armed; and France Bears 
the Responsibility. His plays include “Dolores,” 
“Love and Live, The Unbelievers,”’ and ‘‘Front- 
line and Deadline His military career, which 
spanned thirty years and three campaigns, began in 
1898 with service in Theodore Roosevelt's “Rough 
Riders."” He was a war correspondent in the 1909 
Spanish War in Morocco and in World War I, 
also serving actively in the latte: 


April 22. Percy HuGHES, professor emeritus of 
philosophy and psychology at Lehigh University and 
author of several texts, including Introduction to 
Psychology and Concept Action in History ana 
Natural Sciences; in Belvidere, New Jersey; eighty. 
Dr. Hughes taught successively at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Minnesota, Tulane Univer- 
sity, and Lehigh. The son of Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Patrick Hughes, British author and missionary, h¢ 
was born in Peshawur, India 






April 24. Morris M. MusseLMAN, film writer and 
author of It Took Nine Tailors (the story of actor 
Adolph Menjou) and humorous books such as 
Get a Horse and I Married a Redhead; of cancer; in 
Santa Barbara, California; fifty-two. 


April 24. JANE S. WINGATE, missionary and 
translator; widow of the Rev. Henry Knowles 
Wingate; after a brief illness; in New York City; 
eighty-six. The daughter of Congregational mis- 
sionaries, Mrs. Wingate was born in Marsovan, 
Turkey, educated in the United States, and returned 
to Marsovan as head of the Girls’ School at Anatolia 
College. With her husband, she engaged for twenty- 
five years in missionary work at the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions’ Station in 
Talas, Cesarea. She had renewed her literary inter- 
ests in the past decade, translating more than fifty 
Armenian works and folk tales. They include Jesus, 
Son, a translation into rhythmical English of Nerses’ 
twelfth century Armenian religious classic; the Eng- 
lish translation of “The Fool,’ by the Armenian 
author, Raffi; and parts of the Armenian epic, 
“Vartan, the Magnificent.” 


April 2. RicHARD Donce, professor emeritus of 
geography at the University of Connecticut and 
former president of the American Association of 
Geographers; in Willimantic, Connecticut; eighty- 
four. Professor Dodge wrote Reader in Physical 
Geography for Beginners, Dodge's Geographies, 
Dod ge’s Geographic al Note Books, Dod ge-Lackey 
Geographies, and numerous articles. He also col- 
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laborated on a number of other books on geography 
and geography teaching. 

Apvil 2. Aice Louise LEE, author of children 
books; after a brief illness; in Rye, New York 
eighty-four. Miss Lee wrote several series 
the “Coed” and the ‘Ross Grant” series 
the name of John Garland 


April 3. JaAMes C. HICKEY, former editor, whos 
Introducing the Universe was published in 195] 
after a long illness; in New York City; seventy-five 


April 3. RussELL OWEN, newspaperman; of 
heart attack; in Lakewood, Ohio; sixty 
Owen, who won the Pulitzer prize for his 192 
1930 articles on the Byrd Antarctic expedition, r 
ported many famous events, including the Lind 
bergh flight, the Scopes trial, and the Massie case 
His books include South of the Sun and The Ant 
arctic Ocean; and he was one of the thirte 
ot i é Sau It H ippe n. 


April 3. Davin PoLowe, specialist In Sf ific gra 
ity of the blood and in marine navigat 


including 
ill under 





n author 





author of The Home Book of Medic wviga 
tion for Mariners and Aviators, in Paterson, N 
Jersey. 

April 3. ROBERT VAN GELDER, critic, novelist 
editor-in-chief of Crown Publishers; of a heart 


ment; in New York City; forty-seven. Mr, var 
Gelder’s books include Writers and Writine. In 
portant People, Front Page Story, Smash Pictur 


Marjorie Fleming, and The Enemy in the House 


April 5. ATTILIO MOMIGLIANO, a leadi 
on Dante and Ariosto, and head of 
Literature Department at the University of FI 
Italy; sixty-nine. 


f 





April 7. G. LYNN SUMNER, advertisi Kecut 
and author of We Have with Us Tonight and M 
Abraham Lincoln; in Pawling, New York 

April 9. JEAN THARAUD, autho 

brother Jerome, of many books, both novels at 
nonfiction; in Versailles, France; seventy-four. Bot 





Jean and Jerome Tharaud were memb 
French National Academy, and in 1906 tl 

the Goncourt prize and later the grand literary p 
of the French Academy for their work as a wl 
April 9. JOHN DICKINSON, vice-president and g 
eral counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad; in Balt 
more, Maryland; fifty-eight. Mr. Dickinson 
several periodicals and books in the field of | 
jurisprudence, and history, including Bwisldin 
an Army, Administrative Justice and the Suprema 





of Law, and Hold Fast the Middle 


April 10. JULIE LIPPMANN, novelist, poet, pla 
wright, and literary critic; in Cincinnati, Ohi 








eighty-six. Miss Lippmann’s books include Marth 
by the Day, which was a best s¢ ller an is a pla 
ran nine months. Her novel Burke’s Amy appear 
as a motion picture, “The Hoodlun with Mar 


Pickford. 


April 10. ANN LEACH, author of novels, shor 
stories, and other works under such pen names 2 
Robert McDonald and A. S. Duane; in Parkersburg 
West Virginia; ninety-two. 





author of Confessions of a Social Secretary. Saul 
Quicksilver Bob, Knizht of the Sea, and The Gentle 
Warrior; in Kingswood township, New Jersey 
sixty-eight. 


April 11. CORINNE LOWE, newspaperwoman 


(Continued on page 803) 
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WELCOME TO NEW YORK 


See these four valuable library 
titles at the Baker & Taylor Exhibit 
at the A. L. A. Conference 


t 


' 
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Eyewitness Reports That Bring History to 
Vivid Life... 


THIS IS AMERICA—MY COUNTRY 


ed. by Dr. D. H. Sheehan, Columbia University 
2 Volumes—1,056 Pages—564 Pictures 
32 Full Color Plates—$9.90 


\ well-known historian has sifted the letters, diaries, 
ind personal reports of Drake, Cabot, Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Webster, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Custer, Carnegie, Vanderbilt, Edison, and many, many 
thers, to present vivid, evewitness accounts of the birth 
nd development of America. In words and pictures the 
reader shares the on-the-spot adventures of the pioneers 
who blazed the trail. These hundreds of first-hand ac 
ounts are grouped into & sections, each covering a 
significant period in our history, and each preceded by 
, narrative written by the editor telling the overall 
tory—the crises, drama and glory that have shaped 
America’s destiny 


AMLNNOD AW + VIIAIING SI SIHL 








THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


4 Volumes—1,590 Pages—1,200 Pictures in Color & Duotone 
Cloth Bound Edition $1980—De Luxe Edition $29.80 


The glory of the Bible is here retold as inspiring, living literature. Prepared by world-f 
Bible History authorities, these volumes are broad and comprehensive and free of bias or sec- 
tarian prejudice. The story is retold in simple language that presents the real meaning, beauty 
and humanity of the Bible. The characters and events are realistically and dramatically por 
trayed. There are full-page maps in color, and an index of every person, place and incident of 
importance mentioned or illustrated. The books, printed in large, easy-to-read type on fine 
juality English-finish paper, are a real achievement in both education and enjoyment 


amous 








EDWIN MARKHAM'S PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
ANTHOLOGY OF THE LIBRARY 
WORLD'S BEST POEMS 4 Vols.—1,300 Pages—Over 600 


6 Vols.—2,000 Selected Poems Pictures and Diagrams— $980 
3,000 Pages—S$985 : , , 
SF . § \ new, streamlined Mathematics Course that 
America’s poet laureate presents the master has proved itself of practical value to thou 


pieces of 800 famous poets with an intimate 
work sketch of each. Here are poems ob mspira 
thon, religion, culture, romance, mystery, humor, 
ulventure . . . the immortal works of Walt ee : a 
Whitman, Carl Sandburg, Milton, Kipling, M.LT., Cornell, Notre Dame, Carnegie Tech, 
Browning, Virgil, Dante, and hundreds of California Tech, Annapolis, and other famous 
others. This memorial edition is beautifully schools. The books provide a solid foundation 
wound and has been newly revised with the in mathematics and are valuable acquisitions to 
addition of many poems by the newer poets the vocational shelt 


sands. The books provide high-speed, self 
instruction m 25 major mathematics courses as 
prepared by leading experts from Columbia, 


If you have a minute, pay us a visit 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC. © 50 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Ask tor McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of size. 
Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 


longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 
Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


| A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 




















Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Bind a whole volume of back numbers with a brush! Demco’s 
NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 







unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 


mislaid back numbers. 


PROTECT 
COVERS... aa 
Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 
bers a slick, flexible, permanent 
cover. Covers won't rip or crease 
— last months longer! 


Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. 


ot Tere) LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 
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Complete and brilliantly New for *52— 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1952 






EF 


ers Cole. p 
: Ler's Collier’ 


8 Coline. 
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if seen if ‘er 
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Meta i rier 
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New In Format... 
New In Concept... 
New Illustrations ... 
New In Coverage ... 
New Maps—126 in Color... 
New Graded Bibliographies . . . To 
New Plates printed for First Time .. . Pe 
New Editors—2,000 New Contributors .. . $149.00 


COLLIER'S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


COLLIER'S is a completely new Reference work that is being enthusiastically 
received by High School and College Librarians across the country. 


Here is what Librarians are saying: 


“Adults who may find the older encyclopedias difficult to use, will welcome this new set. High school 
students needing more detailed information than can be found in the special encyclopedias for young 
people, will be well served with this newest addition to the small list of accurate, well written, well 
organized, up-to-date and therefore acceptable encyclopedias’. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


“We have been using this 1952 set for two weeks and it is living up to all expectations. I wish to 
commend COLLIER’S on this excellent and valuable set”. 


A MARYLAND SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


“We especially like COLLIER’S modern treatment of Bibliographies—placing them all in one volume 


has proved a gold mine to our Information desk’’. 
A CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


“It is the set to which our Freshmen go as soon as they receive their science assignments’’. 


A LOUISIANA COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


If you are coming to New York to attend the Special Library Association Convention in May, or the 
American Library Association Conference in June, be sure to visit the COLLIER Exhibit. 





For a colorful free booklet, reviews and other details, write: Library Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. 
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public 

masonic 
religious 

armed services 


The Teachings 
of the Masters 


The Wisdom of the Ages 





An exposition of the ever-active and 
constantly operating spiritual laws, ap- 
plicable not only to the regeneration of 
man, changing mortality into immortality, 
but equally potent in helping man to 
achieve success and economic independ- 
ence, health, strength of body and peace 
of mind and heart. Cloth bound, 304 
pages. Retail price, $4.00. 


Write for free copy or information to: 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Quakertown, Pa. 


to libraries 














MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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New 
C 
Books... 


INDIAN Th s 
SILVER- Ss good aes 
SMITHING and de: on 


This newest 


strates silver 

Ben Hunt ld : hy 
soldering Inist 

$4.75 5) 
ing, Setting 


stones, and ma 
ing bezels. Forty-three full-page 
plates include ear ornaments, brac« 
lets, rings, neckerchief slides and 
many others. Every project repr 
sents authentic Indian design 


CRAFT 
ACTIVITIES ‘°, Parent’ ot 


teachers who 


FOR wish to provide 
CHILDREN ("etter secre 

Gretchen Grimm & dren | a lake 
Catherine Skeels 


A great bless ng 


~ 


A 
] 
i 


instructions for 


_ $2.00 54 projects in 
painting, carving, clay modeling, 
finger painting, printing, and many 
other rainy day and after-school 


activities. 
Wwoob- “Boy appeal” is 
WORK the keynote of 
these 30 wood 
FOR THE projects, simple 
BEGINNER and economical 
to construct 
Franklin H. Thoroughly il 
Gottshall lustrated, they 
$4.00 include a tool 
chest, wall cabinet, take-about desk, 
perpetual calendar, flower stand, etc. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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There are 


154,363,986 SONG WRITERS 
in the United States! 


Everybody is a potential Song Writer! How many in your community? 
Did you know that most of today’s song hit melodies are taken from 
the public domain? 


Here is an economical service you can provide for all your music 
patrons: budding song writers; serious music students; teachers; local 
bands and orchestras...in fact, musical organizations of all kinds. 


...only 


2¢ 


per card 














If you’re attending the ALA convention at the Waldorf, 
please visit our booth...see this service demonstrated. 
And, if you’re not attending the convention send for 
samples and complete information. 


SONG-DEX LIBRARY SERVICE 


BOX 49, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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re AUTHORS who write about Alaska are 
rare; those who write of that Arctic outpost with 
the authortiy of the native-born are even rarer. 
Best of that select company surely is Margaret Bell, 
Alaskan by birth and by inclination, whose junior 
novels have done so much to make her homeland 
vivid and real for us all. 

Margaret Elizabeth Bell was born at Thorn Bay, 
Alaska, on December 29, 1898 to Robert Biggar 
Bell and Florence (Millar) Bell. Both parents were 
of Scottish stock and had come to Alaska from 
Canada. They met and married in the territory, at 
a Presbyterian Indian mission. Mr. Bell operated 
a salmon cannery. There were three children. Miss 
Bell says of her childhood: “Our lives in Alaska 
were unusual in that we never lived in towns, but 
in the wild, mountainous coastal country where we 
learned to know the forest, the wild animals, and 
the sea. Later my brother, sister, and I were sent to 
school in the States to be ‘civilized.’ ”’ 

Margaret Bell attended the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary at Tacoma, Washington, graduating in 1918. 
She then spent two years at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. She lived for some time in Port- 
land, Oregon, and for ten years in San Francisco. 
During the war, as a Red Cross recreation worker, 
she returned to the Northwest, spending two years 
in the military hospitals of British Columbia and 
Alberta, and one year in the Aleutian Islands. 

“‘People,”’ Miss Bell says, ‘seemed to like to hear 

about my early life in Alaska. It seemed natural to 
write about it.’ Her first writing venture was a 
full-length book for older boys, based upon the 
early experiences of her own family. The Pirates 
of Icy Strait was published in 1943. A. M. Jordan 
wrote in Horn Book: ‘The bleak Alaskan coast is 
well described and the hazards of the canning in- 
dustry made real in this absorbing story.” Anne 
Eaton in the New York Times: “The tale, though 
packed with adventure, is never overdrawn. 
She allows her characters to speak for themselves, 
and the reader closes the book with a strong feel- 
ing that he has made the acquaintance of some very 
real individuals.” 

Danger on Old Baldy (1944) was an adventure- 
mystery story of Alaska and Japanese spies, salmon 
fisheries, and mountain climbing. Mary Davis said 
in the Saturday Review: ‘Boys and girls will like 
it for its plot and action, for the humor and realism 
of its characters. Mike and Ole and Long Paul fit 
perfectly into their environment.’ 

Enemies of Icy Strait (1945) impressed Nellie 
McCalla of Library Journal as “Of special interest 
to boys of junior high school age.” Virginia Kirkus: 
“Competent background, intimate woodland and 
hunting scenes, but the plot drags at times and the 
interest is only moderately well sustained.” 

For the next two books the author left the con- 
temporary Alaskan scene and turned to the pioneer 
period of her parents’ youth. Watch for a Tall 
White Sail (1948) goes back to 1887. Dorothea 
Dawson in the Library Journal called it “An ex- 
traordinary story for teen-age girls—fine style, fast 
pace, good character delineation, and the ring of 
truth.” Quall Hawkjns in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: “Reality and romance, so blended, make 
a very satisfactory novel for older girls: one above 
the milk and water trash so often offered them. The 
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Margaret Elizabeth Bell 








MARGARET ELIZABETH BEL! 


love story rings true, and will be cherished by those 
who appreciate the depth of feeling beneath th 
prim manner of a day gone by.” 

This book was followed by a sequel, The Toi 
Casts a Shadow (1949). Louise Bechtel in the 
Herald Tribune said, “The book is written witl 
feeling for the strangely beautiful country and with 
delicate sensitiveness as to the heart of a girl of 
eighteen.” New Yorker: “A fine ‘novel’ for older 
girls, with a delicately handled love story 

Ride Out the Storm (1951), telling of an Alaskar 
girl’s experience in a California boarding schoc 
was an honor book in the Herald Tribune's spring 





festival. Margaret Walraven in the Library Journa 
said: “Good characterization, family relationships 
values. Enriched by the author's ability to describ 
the beauties of nature without being dull, and wit 
homey, intimate details of life in a girl's school 
Miss Bell, a sturdy, energetic redhead wt 
turn her hand to anything, lives now at Loring 


Alaska, in an old-time cabin overlooking Naha Bay 
She saws her own wood for her Franklin sto 

sails her own skiff. Her cabin is well stocked wit! 
books: the works of Homer, Carlyle, Swift, Jan 
Austen, Henry James, George Meredith, Shake 
speare, and Blake. Besides reading, she names as 
her recreations, “Fishing and gathering wild 
to put by for the winter; getting in wood for winter 
watching birds and wild animals and natural phe 
nomena for material to use in writing; talking with 
oldtimers and newcomers.” 
a short biography of Kit Carson and a novel for 
young people. She makes occasional trips to the 
States, where she has appeared on several radi 
programs. But the wild country of her youth will 
always be home to her. In her own words: “It is a 
beautiful country, both wild and tender, and one 
loves it as one loves the errant child who persists 
in his own way. There is a lesson to learn in this 
wild nature that is too subtle for words. It has to 
do with being with nature—be with it, but let it 
alone.” NINA BROWN BAKER 








She is now at work on 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





MRS. 
McTHING 
By Mary Chase 


Written originally for children. 
Mrs. Chase’s latest Broadway hit 
will be published this fall as a 
book especially designed for 
young readers. It will contain the 
complete text of the play, with 
illustrations by Helen Sewell and 
Madeleine Gekiere. This unique 
edition of an enchanting excursion 
into the world of make-believe is 
sure to be favorite reading with 
adults as well as children every- 
where. $3.00 


A Checklist for Fall 


STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 
- sess LEONTIEF, with members of 
the ‘ar ae 1 
x aio Economic Research Project. 





HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
By JoserH SCHUMPETER 


EARLY ENGLISH CHURCHES IN AMERICA 
By STEPHEN Dorsey 


EPIC OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, Volume It 
By Marc SLoNiIM 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 











scholarship.” 





references ° 
pages * 15 volumes. 


Ask for free brochure 


ww Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia 


“For reference librarians The New 
Chambers’s is literally indispensable 
_atriumph of modern British 
—JULIAN P. BoyD, 
Librarian, Princeton University 
4,000 illustrations ° 500 maps, plus 144-page 


Bartholomew Atlas °* 170,000 references and cross- 
400-page cross-reference index * 12,500 








Entirely post war in plan and com- 
pletely up-to-date, the CHAMBERS'S 
s the first major encyclopedia 
published since 1929. It contains 
the latest information in all 
branches of -knowledge—science, 
the arts, commerce and industry 
—compiled by 2,500 distinguished 
contributors. The result is an un- 
impeachable authority—accurate, 
scholarly and lucid—an essential 
for every library. 


A special new feature 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
WORLD SURVEY 


First volume 
to be published this summer. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue 
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- ige- Cop has been the scene of more literary 
and artistic activity than perhaps any other 
area its size in the United States. Prominent among 
those who came as summer visitors but who stayed 
to become all-year-rounders (“‘livias,”’ as the Cape 
Cod natives call them, possibly a corruption of /ive- 
heres), is the writing team of Edith and Frank 
Shay. Although they were born and raised in wide- 
ly separated areas, Cape Cod, specifically Province- 
town, was the scene of their marriage in 1930 and 
ever since has served as inspiration, source of mate- 
rial for their work and, simply, as home. 

In 1951 they paid their tribute to their adopted 
region by collaborating on Sand in Their Shoes: A 
Cape Cod Reader, an anthology of writings on the 
Cape ranging from an eyewitness description writ- 
ten in 1602 to the comments of Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Harry Sylvester, writing in the New York 
Times, found the book ‘extraordinarily rich,” while 
H. B. Ellis of the Christian Science Monitor com- 
mented enthusiastically, “To those who truly have 
the Cape's ‘sand in their shoes,’ . this book will 
be a compendium of pleasure.” 

Mrs. Shay was born Edith Foley in Manistique, 
Michigan, November 29, 1894, the daughter of 
Reuben Pratt Foley and Frances Edith Jones. Short- 
ly after her birth, her parents moved to Winter 
Park, Florida, where she grew up and was educated. 
Summers were spent in Charlevoix, Michigan. ‘‘Per- 
haps because both places were so lovely,"’ Mrs. Shay 
writes, ‘I've always taken . . . great pleasure in the 
beauty of the visible world.” 

In 1915 Edith Foley took her B.A. from Welles- 
ley, where she had majored in English and philos- 
ophy, edited the Wellesley magazine, and won a 
Durante scholarship. Always interested in writing, 
she joined the staff of McClurg’s in Chicago, turn- 
ing out advertising copy and selling books. Before 
long she was busy writing her own stories and 
books. These include about thirty pieces of light 
fiction published in pulps and slicks under a pseudo- 
nym which she prefers to keep secret; several pieces 
published in The New Yorker under the name 
Edith Shay; Collecting Phere Rugs (1927), in 
collaboration with Elizabeth Waugh; and in col- 
laboration with her close friend, the late Katharine 
Smith Dos Passos, The Private Adventures of Cap- 
tain Shaw (1945), a lively story of the adventures 
of a young New England skipper in France at the 
height of the Reign of Terror. Several reviewers 
pointed out that the authors were most successful 
in their portrait of eighteenth-century Cape Cod, 
The New Yorker commenting, “If Jane Austen had 
written about Cape Codders, this is surely the way 
she would have done it.”” C. V. Terry in the New 
York Times was somewhat less impressed: “Their 
pictures of Cape Cod .. . are truly lovely, but their 
book is cluttered with the oddments of history, and 
they lack the storyteller’s skill to dramatize the 
material." The novel was a Book League of Amer- 
ica selection for 1945. 

Mrs. Shay relaxes at swimming, playing poker, 
and primarily reading. Her tastes range widely 
from Dostoevsky and Tolstoy through Trollope, 
Twain, Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner. 
Lately she has found herself preferring biography 
to fiction, liking “the old-fashioned biographies 
which begin, ‘On November eight, a oneal ” 
in 1744, there was born in the old manse at . 
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Edith and Frank Shay 











EpITH AND FRANK SHAY 


The husband-partner in this writing team, Frank 


Shay, was born in East Orange, New Jersey, April 
8, 1888. He traces his ancestry back to the famous 
Daniel who in 1786-1787 led Shay’s rebellion of 
the farmers against the oppressions of maritime 


Massachusetts. Frank Shay’s education took th 
form of practical experience in the bookselling 
field. He left school at fourteen, but he was alread 
a veteran bookseller, having started at the age of 
twelve in second-hand paper westerns, Nick Carters 
and the like. In 1912 he was manager of Schulte’s 
Book Store in New York and in 1915 he transt 
to the famous Washington Square Book Sh 
of the city’s most stimulating stores.’ Sett 
in the heart of Greenwich Village during 
of its liveliest past, Shay played an active part in 
Village activities. In his bookshop the Washir 
Square Players, later to develop into the Theatre 
Guild, were started, and the Provincetown Players 
made their New York debut. ; 
After a period of military service in the first 

















world war, Shay returned to New York to open 
Frank Shay’s Book Shop—'‘far more distinguishe 
for its clientele than for its sales 


and all during his career as a bookseller, 
ducted small publishing ventures, introducing Eu 
gene O'Neill, Susan Glaspell, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay to the reading public 

Since 1920 when Shay’s first book, The Brbli 


raphy of Walt Whitman was published, he has 
been writing and editing steadily. His best known 
works include: Here’s Audacity! Tales {meri 


can Legendary Heroes (1930), Incredible Pizarr 

Conqueror of Peru (1931), Judge Lynch: His First 
Hundred Years (1936) The Best Men Are Cook 
(1941), American Sea Songs and Chan 
the Days of Iron Men and Wooden Ship 
and A Sailor's Treasury (1951). 

The Shays, both Democrats, make their home 10 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts, where they have, it 1s 
said, “been instrumental in attracting a group of 
colonists so prominent in artistic and literary circles 
that it has become a sandy Parnassus. 

VINETA COLBY 
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Specialists in 


SCIENCE-FICTION 


Fantasy Press > Gnome Press ° Shasta Publishers 


Three colophons denoting the finest modern science-fiction published in book form. 
Highly recommended by librarians the country over for teen-age and young adult reading, 
these books meet the most exacting library standards of quality printing, with bindings 
that withstand repeated library use. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE OUR SCIENCE-FICTION FOR YOURSELF. A CORDIAL 
WELCOME AWAITS EVERY LIBRARIAN ATTENDING THE 7Ilst ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. SEE THE SCIENCE-FICTION BOOTH (B-6) 
IN THE BASILDON ROOM ON THE EXHIBIT FLOOR AT NEW YORK’S WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


FANTASY PRESS | recains"penesyiveni 


THE CRYSTAL HORDE THE RED PERI 
ee I ha dis sha ce we dias $3.00 by Stanley G. Weinbaum ...... $3.00 





GRAY LENSMAN | BEYOND INFINITY 

by Edward E. Smith, Ph.D. ...... $3.00 by Robert Spencer Carr ...... $2.75 
DREADFUL SANCTUARY SEEDS OF LIFE 

by Eric Frank Russell ......... * Sn |?” rrr $2.75 





1D} 


GNOME PRESS, Ine. new Yor'3."New York 


Especially recommend: 


TRAVELERS OF SPACE SANDS OF MARS 

ed. by Martin Greenberg ...... $3.95 by Arthur C. Clarke .......... $2.75 
FIVE SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS ROBOTS HAVE NO TAILS 

comp. by Martin Greenberg .... $3.50 by Lewis Padgett ............. $2.75 
THE MIXED MEN CITY 

ee ee ee $2.75 | by Clifford D. Simak .......... $2.75 





SHASTA PUBLISHERS *2.2.2°35tinds" 


Especially recommend: 





SPACE ON MY HANDS | THE MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON 
by Fredric Brown ............ $2.50 by Robert A. Heinlein ......... $3.00 
WHO GOES THERE? THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH 
by John W. Campbell, Jr. ...... $3.00 by Robert A. Heinlein ......... $3.00 
CLOAK OF AESIR FRONTIERS IN THE SKY 
by John W. Campbell, Jr. ...... $3.00 Oy ROG Peme iva seciecdeks $3.00 
10) 





Science-Fiction from the publishers above may be ordered directly from them, or from 
the following wholesalers who regularly stock their titles: Jn the East: The Baker & 
Taylor Co., The Personal Book Shops. In the Mid-West: A. C. McClurg & Co., St. Paul 
Book & Stationery Co., The Western News Co. Im the South: Tennessee Book Co., 
The Jenkins Book Co. In the West: The J. K. Gill Co., A. C. Vroman, Inc. And all 
over the United States from any branch of The American News Co. 
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WITH a strong New England respect 
for individual identities and a rare sensi- 
tivity to the varying studies of New 
England sensibility, Mr. Westbrook has 
completely avoided any tendency to 
read the writers of rural New England 
as if they were all saying the same thing 
in the same way. The most he will 
grant is “a certain unity of mood and 
purpose within the group,” a unity sug- 
gested both in his title and in the epi- 
graph cited from Emily Dickinson, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Rowland Robinson, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, Celia Thaxter, 
Alice Brown, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom, and others who were active 
in the years 1870-1900 all recognized the 
alteration in village ways which fol- 
lowed the wave of emigration from 
New England to the West and the 
yielding of commerce by port after port 
to Boston and New York. Yet, as Mr. 
Westbrook indicates, their responses to 


Westbrook, P. D. ACRES OF FLINT 199p. $4.00 


the desertion of the villages were vari- 
ous. 


In her nostalgia Miss Jewett was 
sometimes guilty of an exaggerated 
love of tradition and a rather surprising 
anglophilia. She liked Deephaven, her 
imaginary Maine village, for example, 
because “it was not in the least Ameri- 
can,” and she was blind to the darker 
meanings in the eccentric personalities, 
she so lovingly portrayed. On the other 
hand, Mary Wilkins Freeman harked 
back to Hawthorne in her psychological 
insights; she made, in her novel Pem 
broke, a bold analysis of decadent Puri- 
tanism’s “crooked will.”’ In his study 
of these two and of the writers who 
may be ranged between their polar 
points of view, Mr. Westbrook for- 
wards in distinguished fashion an un- 
derstanding of the phenomenon of rural 
New England literature. 


Reprinted by permission from the April, 1952 issue of 
Library of Congress. U. 8. Quarterly Book Review. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 


3341 Prospect Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 7, D.C. 




















How to (4 Book Repair (odts 











After months of thorough testing in libraries and in our factory, 









we now offer you one of our most remarkable products— —_ <i . 
MAGIC-MEND. IX 
With this new liquid plastic adhesive and a brush you can repair \ 


books in a few minutes for only a few cents each... repair bind- 
ings and torn pages...bind periodicals together without sewing. 


Try this new type adhesive. You'll be amazed when you 
see how MAGIC-MEND reduces repair and rebinding 
costs... saves time, materials and effort. Order a 






half-pint jar today. Comes complete with instruc- = 
tions. Send $1.95 (postage paid) to... 


Gaylord G08, INC. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF 
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MITTENS LETTERS 








WELCOME LIBRARIANS 





VISIT THE DEMCO BOOTH 89-10 at the A.L.A. Convention 
in New York. See the magic and beauty of MITTEN'S 3-DIMEN- 
SIONAL LETTERS—designed for libraries—for every kind of sign, 


directory, bulletin board and department marker . . . and be sure to 


REGISTER FOR MITTEN'S SPECIAL DAILY PRIZE 


TWO FREE TICKETS TO A 
BROADWAY HIT SHOW! 


FREE CONSULTATION: You'll enjoy meeting our well-known 
display specialist, who'll gladly help you solve any display problem 


—without cost or obligation. 


COME TO NEW YORK + HAVE A GOOD TIME! 


Write for instructive literature — Library Service Department W62 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


5th Avenue, Redlands, Calif. 


2 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Washington 25, D.C. 


HEARING EXAMINER'S INITIAL 
DECISION (5774) (Display Let- 
ters and Numbers) 


A Federal Trade Commission Hearing 
Examiner has filed an initial decision which 
would prohibit Hernard Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Mount Vernon, N.Y., and its president, 
Herbert Zipkin, from using unfair methods 
of competition and deceptive practices in the 
sale of three-dimensional display letters and 
numbers of plastic-ceramic composition. . . 


The display letters and numbers manu- 
factured by the respondents [Hernard] since 
1948, Hearing Examiner J. Earl Cox found, 
are patterned after those produced and sold 
Since 1934 by . .. Frank Mitten, 2 West 
th St., New York, who trades as Mitten 





Office of Information 


Display Letters. Mitten employed artists 
and skilled technicians to design his prod- 
ucts, the hearing examiner said, and spent 
substantial sums of money developing dis- 
play letters and numbers which are unique 
in style and composition. . . 


In advertising their products, the hearing 
examiner said, the respondents [Hernard] 
“to a substantial degree, appropriated, cop- 
ied, duplicated or simulated the context, sub- 
ject matter, statements, expressions, lan- 
guage, typographic arrangement, pictorial 
representations and general appearance of 
the advertising matter used by Mitten.” 


The initial decision would require the re- 
spondents [Hernard] to discontinue making 
three-dimensional display letters and num- 
bers by copying, simulating in appearance, or 
making duplicates of products of any other 
manufacturer. . . 
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Skilled Hands help make 


Lefco Library Furniture the best 

























The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur. 
passed skill... these go into every piece of 
Lefco Library Equipment. To them, add mod- 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials, 
and Lefco’s 30 years of experience and you 
have some of the reasons why Lefco Library 
equipment is the finest you can buy. And yet, 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 





Write today for free catalog and prices 


efco Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 











A LANDMARK 


for Librarians --Vest= 
Visit B&N’s 


Scholarly Book Department 


150,000 volumes 
of used and new, current and 
out-of-print books selected 
for libraries 
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MADISON AVE. 


ya}\ 


Thousands of scarce scholarly books 
recently received from England. 

‘ BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 

All Books arranged by subjects SOS TID Avenue, 66. © 


in well-lighted sections. f 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC. = : 
Established 1874 
Fifth Avenue at 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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You will want to see and buy each of 
these late Summer and early Fall boo 


from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


FICTION 


THE SLEEPING SWORD 
By PEARL FRYE. Nelson's triumphs from 


the Battle of the Nile to Trafalgar. By th 


author of A Game for Empires. July 7. $3.7 


DIVINE AVERAGE 
By ELITHE HAMILTON KIRKLAND. A 


vivid novel about the loves, strengths and 
weaknesses of the Texas pioneers in the 
days of the Mexican War. July 7 $3.50 


THE LEMON JELLY CAKE 
By MADELINE BABCOCK SMITH. A fine, 


tart-sweet, nostalgic American n 


August 4 $3.00 





THE LANDSMEN 
By PETER MARTIN. True universality and 
greatness ina tremendously stirring novel 
1 village in Old Russia. August 11 $ 


LOVE FOR LYDIA 

By H. E. BATES. A new novel by one of 
the unchallenged masters of English fiction. 
Sept 3 3s 


* 


t THE BAT THAT FLITS 
By NORMAN COLLINS. A British thriller, 


revealing the inner workings of the Commu 
nist mind. Oct. 22 $2.7 


THE PARADISE BELOW STAIRS 

By ANDRE BRINCOURT. A novel with in 
teresting sidelights on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency by a gifted new French writer 
sept. 24. $3.00 


MY BROTHER, MY ENEMY 
By MITCHELL WILSON. A story of two 


young inventors and the world of television 
By the author of Live With Lighten 
Sept. 18 


RIOT AT GRAVESEND 
By WILLIAM WOODS. A novel about the 


Peasant Revolt of 1381 that suddenly changed 
the English boy-king Richard II into a man 
se pt. 16. $3 v0 


OCTOBER ISLAND 


By WILLIAM MARCH. A satiric al novel by 
the author of Company X and Trial Balance 
Sept. 30. $3.00 


+> 









+> 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
t Duell, Sloan and Pearce Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 





THE MARK OF GOOD BOOKS 
SINCE 1837 


LIB) 





GENERAL 


ks 


ONE OF THE FIFTEEN MILLION 


By NICHOLAS PRYC -HODKO. 
experi nce report o1 l € in a 
labor camp. July 10 


A personal 


So 


viet slave 


$3.00 


t THE JUNGLE AND THE DAMNED 


By HASSOLDT DAV IS. \ combined honey- 
moon and exploratic in French Guiana 
August 7 $4.50 

* THE TUNDRA WORLD 
-FLETCHER. 


By Lge wisi STANWELL 
Arct 


sdventur 1 romance 


by the au 


thor of Driftu 1 Vall August 14 $3.00 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 


By EUGENE AND ¢ HARI ES JONES. 


y autobiography of two top 
sheieatenhees twins. Sept. 3 






GARDENING THE SMALL PLACE 


By WILLIAM H. CLARK. 
call addressed the sul 












THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD 
Y GORDON. 


By TED ALLAN AND SIDNE 
The life story of Dr Nort 
Sept 1 


t THE SINGLE WOMAN 
By JOHN LAURENCE. The 
l¢ 


the unmarried womar Sept 

t USHANT 
By CONRAD AIKEN. We exp 
mography of a distinguished 
will remain as a literary mast 





nan 


pro 


ect 


Ame 


Advice specifi 


or back 


$3.00 


Bethune 
$5.00 


blems of 


$3.50 


this auto 
rican poet 


$4.50 


THE LORE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By JOSEPH GAER. A companion 


ne re of the ¢ 1 Jestame 


THE MUSTANGS 


nt 


volume to 

Sept. 22 
$5.00 
> 


By J. FRANK DOBIE. A_ companion vol 


ume to his incomparable The 


I 
i 


the story of our Western ranges 


NO BUT | SAW THE MOVI 


nghorns 
Sept 25. 
$6.00 


By PETER DE VRIES. Stories of light 
humor and gentle satire by the talented Net 


Yorker writer. Sept 


$3.00 


WOODROW WILSON'S OWN STORY 


By DONALD DAY. A_ unique 


phy” by the author of F.D 
and Will Rogers On How 


Presidents, Sept 


e 


“autobiogra 
Ae 


dwn Story 
lect Our 


$4.50 
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Reprinted by Popular Demand! 


DOWN, DOWN THE MOUNTAIN 


Written and illustrated by 
Ellis Credle 


The delightful story of Hetty and 
Hank, who lived in the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and planted turnips 
in order to buy creaky, squeaky shoes, 
will soon be back in print. This is 
country that Ellis Credle knows well, 
and she has caught the flavor of the 
mountain folk with real artistry. A 
wonderful read-aloud book. Charm- 
ingly illustrated by Miss Credle. 


Ready in September 
4-8 years $2.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th St. © New York 17 














DEMOCRACY 


“To be well informed” 
“Students of society” 


IN RELATIONSHIP TO 


CULTURES OF THE 
WORLD’S PEOPLES 


Ethnic Folkways Library of primitive 
music on records from many lands; au- 
thoritative, documented. These records 
point out: customs of world’s peoples, re- 
ligions and ceremonies of world’s peoples, 
beliefs and concepts, mores, work and 
play activity, influence of one culture 
upon another, similarities and differences 
of cultures. 


Among the many cultures available are: 
American Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, 
France, Indonesia, India, Africa, Pales- 
tine, Negro Spain, Ethiopia, Japan, and 
Korea. 


Visit our convention booths and 
write for complete catalog to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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What 
Our 








Readers 
Think 
{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of th 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our re 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 





opinions expressed in these columns.} 


About Mudie’s 
To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in Mr. Colby’s article 
on C. E. Mudie in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
April. My father worked at Mudie’s for many 
years and I recall as a child some of his stories about 
his trips on the “bookmobile” although of cours 
he did not call it that. Perhaps it was this early 
influence that caused him to build up quite a library 
of his own after he moved his family to Canada, s 
that all of us were exposed to good literature at a 
tender age. Strangely enough, he did not altogetl 

} 


favor his youngest daughter's going into librar 
work! 











LesLtEy M. HEATHCOTE, Libhrar 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


Credit 
To the Editor: 

In your very nice (as always) School and Chil 
dren’s Libraries section in the April issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin you missed out on some 
credit where credit was due. The Madison Junior 
High School you mentioned is the one in Newark 
New Jersey, not Madison, and its librarian—wt 
was not mentioned in the “Library Chit-Chat 
entirely typical of her modesty—is Rhoda Appel 
She’s one of Newark’s livest live wires 


ANNA T. LEHLBACH, Librarian 
Arts High School 
Newark, Ne u Jersey 


First of Its Kind 
To the Editor: 

International Exhibition of Trade Literature 
which was recently organised in Bombay by Readers 
Service, the subscription and book agency, has 
been hailed as unique. 

It is said that the idea of holding such an exhibi- 
tion was to introduce the business community [0 
magazines pertaining to different lines of trade 
directories, giving detailed information regarding 
peoples engaged in various trades; government pub- 
lications and other literature giving trade conditions 
and trade laws and other details that a tradesman 
would like to collect to expand his trade. This 
collection covered almost all the leading countries 
of the world such as the United States, United 
Kingdom, Japan, Israel, etc., nearly 25 countries. 

The exhibition was arranged on the footpaths of 
the American Style. The exhibits were displayed on 
small tables surrounded by sofas and chairs, with an 
idea to give comforts and ease to visitors who could 
ably collect the information pertaining to theif 


in India 
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trade. And it was noticed that many visitors were 
taking the opportunity of noting down the material 
they wanted. In short it was a reference library. 

It would not be out of place to pass on the 
whisper of visitors that such a collection should 
permanantly be made available to the business 
community. 

READER'S SERVICE 
Post Office Box 529 
Bombay 1, India 


We Appreciate Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

I do want to tell you how much I enjoy every 
issue of Wilson Library Bulletin, and to comment 
especially on the March 1952 number. If it is read 
as it deserves to be it should do much to improve 
public relations for us and all our patrons. I must 
have a copy of the Bulletin in my files for frequent 
reading, so I am enclosing coin for an extra num- 
ber. 

VIvIEN N. WARTERS, Librarian 

New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Reprints Available 


“Personnel in Catalog Departments in Public 
Libraries,’ the report of a survey made by the spe- 
cial committee on personnel of the A.L.A. Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, will be published 
as part of the summer issue of the Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification, July 15, 1952. 

This report, written by the committee chairman, 
Pauline Seely, is a statistical study of the catalog 
departments of 117 public libraries who supplied 
the information in the spring of 1951. The pur- 
pose was “to undertake a study of the personnel 
in catalog departments with special reference to 
actual size of department, size in relation to the 
public service departments of the main library and 
to the staff of the library as a whole, proportion 
of professional to nonprofessional assistants in the 
catalog department, and distribution of duties be- 
tween professional and nonprofessional. The study 
was limited to public libraries having 100,000 or 
more volumes.” 

Reprints of the article will be separately sold at 
50 cents apiece and may be ordered in any number. 
Address requests to: Mary J. Gartland, Cleveland 
Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Postconference Workshop-Tours 


A postconference workshop-tour of New York 
State's larger units of library service is planned in 
connection with the A.L.A. conference in New 
York City. This will be of approximately three 
days’ duration. The group will leave late Saturday 
evening, July 5, and spend Sunday at the Regional 
Library Service Center, Watertown, New York. No 
fees will be charged for the workshop. Tentative 
topics are Library Public Relations, Library Needs 
Translated into Public Opinion and Public Policy, 
Existing and Possible Types of Larger Units, Eval- 
uation Procedures, and Today's Performance and 
Tomorrow's Needs. Those interested in receiving 
additional information should write to: Wilfred L. 
Morin, New York State Library, Albany 1. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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Birds of an lowa Dooryard 
By Althea R. Sherman 


Miss Sherman’s important nest- 
ing studies are offered to a rapidly 
growing army of serious bird stu- 
dents. The book will be a valuable 
source book and important addition 


to any library. Cloth, $3.75 


HELEN OF TROY 


(A PLAY IN BLANK VERSE) 
By J. William Miller 


Mr. Miller presents an entirely 
new and modern conception of the 
Homeric love legend, yet written 
with the dignity, eloquence and 
beauty only verse can offer. 

Cloth, $2.25 

“Excellently written, rhythmic and 
stately, yet simply phrased.” 

Milwaukee Sentinel 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
THE RELUCTANT CINDERELLA 


by Jennifer Ames ........ $2.50 
THIS TIME FOREVER 

by Elaine Lowell ........ $2.50 
HOSTAGE 

by Archie Joscelyn ....... $2.50 
August 
THIS TANGLED WEB 

by Maxine Dale ......... $2.50 
THE SYCAMORES 

by Marcia Ford .......... $2.50 
THE TWISTED TRAIL 

Oy FO BVO on aes $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
































FOR LIBRARIES! 


Our players are equipped with an extra 


jack for individual earphone listening to 
be used in Libraries, Speech Classes, etc 


They play 


ALL SPEEDS 


78—33 ',—45 RPM 


ALL SIZES 


7—17 '> inches 


ALL KINDS 


Standard, 
Long Playing. 
Microgroove 
and Transcriptions. 





High Fidelity - Versatile - Low Priced. 





NEW! NEW! 
Earphone Aggregate Box 


A special attachment that enables the 
use of 10 headsets 
only $9.65 








Write for our 1952 Catalog 


just off the press—TODAY ! 

See our Exhib at th ] 

Catholic Library Association, and Americas 
Library A tation Conventions ! 


AUDIO-MASTER CORP. 


341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















If You Have To Miss The 


New York Conferences 


There is No Reason Why 
You Have To Miss 


THE COMBINED 
BOOK EXHIBIT 


Send us a postcard asking for a copy 
of the Catalog and Check List of THE 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT. The 
EXHIBIT will be on display at the 
American Library Association Confer- 
ence. The Catalog is a classified list of 
recent publishing arranged by Dewey 
Decimal classification. Have the new 
books at your fingertips— there is no 
charge. Address: 


Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


Note: We have also prepared a list 
for The Combined Book Exhibit at the 
May Conference of the Special Libraries 
Association. Request this specifically if 
you would like to have it 























(Continued from page 801) 


For Storytellers 


At Washington University Bill Martin, Jr., of 
Kansas City, storyteller and author and publisher of 
children’s books, will conduct a workshop fron 
June 16 to 21, with two daily sessions and later the 
presentation of the storytelling students in pr in 
in the St. Louts area. The class, limited t ). is 
offered for two hours of academic credit by the 
Library Science division of Washington University 
or it may be taken on a noncredit basis. It ries a 
$30 fee and an advance registration f f $10 
which is due by June 1. Further information ma 
be secured from Stuart Baillie, Engineering Librar 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mi 


ites 


This group will meet for luncheon on ‘I 


July 3 at 12:30 P.M. at the Town Hall Club. At 
this time the Library Public Relations Cour 
publicity award will be presented. Sen 

tions and check for $2.75 to Mrs. Lena | 
Lynbrook Public Library, Lynbrook, N York 


Workshop 


The University of Oregon will offer a kst 
on the Modern School Library, J 
the direction of Alice Brooks McG 
registration redit 
Hintz, | 


concerning 
should be sent to Carl W 
versity of Oregon, Eugene 


Annual Meeting 
The 26th Annual Conference f the ¢ 


Library Association will be held at the Park Shy 
ton Hotel, New York City, June 24 t 


Convention 


The Mountain Plains Library A tion ¢ 
vention will be held August 28-30 in Rapid City 
South Dakota. For reservations write Mar 
Smith, Public Library, Rapid City, South Dakota 


Photo Credits 


The photograph on page 723 of the Wilson 1 
brary Bulletin for May showed children of the 
sixth grade using the library in the Gran 
Elementary School, Provo, Utah; in tl 
on page 725, third grade child: 
before the fireplace in the same 





Vacation Study 


Vacation Study Supplement, Volume IV of 
“Study Abroad,” gives information on vacation 
study courses and seminars, internatior 
tours, camps, and youth centers, with fu 
dates, location, and conditions of participation in 
approximately 400 courses and tours organized in 
30 different countries. This supplement, put out by 
Unesco, may be had from Paris, but is also available 
for 50 cents from Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 786) 

April 16. JULIEN BESANCON, author and noted 

French specialist in longevity; of a heart attack; in 

Paris; ninety. Dr. Besancon wrote many unorthodox 

medical books including The Days of Man, The 

Truth ahout Women, and The Loser Wins 


April 17. Gupertr A. BEAver, pioneer in estab 
ing YMCA branches in medical schools, engineer 
ing colleges, and other professional institutions and 
one-time head of the New York branch of the Fel 
lowship of Reconciliation; in Yorktown Heights 
New York; eighty-three Mr. Beaver. who was 
author of Christ and Community and New Venture 
n Faith, had maintained on his dairy farm since 
1909 a he adquarte rs for students and writers inter 
ested in international and social problems 


April 17. CLARENCE Epwarp Le MASSENA, com 
poser, author, and former music professor; in East 
Orange, New Jersey; eighty-three. Mr. Le Massena 
wrote numerous books and articles on music and 








musical history and composed several operettas 
anthems, and instrumental pieces. 


April 24. ELeANoR G. CLARK, Shakespearean 
sholar and professor of English at Hunter Col 
lege; atter a long illness; in New York City: fifty 
even. Dr. Clark, who was author of Elizabethan 
Fustian, Raleigh and Marlowe, and The Pembroke 
Plays, was the first American scholar invited to 

ture on English at the University of Edinburgh 
Scotland. At her death, she had been working on 
2 book called The Rhyme and Time Mother 
G é 


April 26. SAMUEL GRANGER CAMP, noted writer 

outdoor life; after a brief illness; in Canaan 
Connecticut; seventy-three. He was the author of 
several books on fly-fishing 


April 26. J. ALBERT For retired Canadian and 
American journalist, radio commentator, and au 
in Miami, Florida: sixty-five 


April 27. GeorGE THOMAS. crippled son of a 
London garbage collector, who won fame as an 

thor despite his infirmitics; in London; forty-ninc 
Crippled from the age of 14 by progressive muscu 
lar atrophy, Mr. Thomas wrote three best sellers in 
five years although he was almost too we ak to hold 
a pen. His books include A Tenement in So/ 
Neighbors, and My Mind a Kingdom 


dpril 27. FREDERICK Roy MarTIN, a director of 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, former general manager 
of the Associated Press, and one-time editor and 
treasurer of the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin; after an illness of two months: in Bronx 


ville. New York; cighty 


April 27. Rurus Graves MATHER, researcher and 
university lecturer in art, who, after his marriage 
in 1922 to the late Winifred Holt, founder of the 
Lighthouse of the New York Association for the 
Blind, devoted himself to the cause of the sightless: 
atter a year of failing health; in Princeton, New 
Jersey; seventy-eight. Mr. Mather’s books on art 
archive research include Excavating Buried Tre i 
ure and Archive Research, lts Nature and Yiek 


April 28. SARAH MINNIE Mort, teacher and text 
book author in the field of ethical culture: after a 
long illness; in Stamford, Connecticut; eighty-seven 
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Of God 
the Devil 
and the Jews 











By Dagobe 


\ down-to-earth, powerful ar- 
gumentation about the problems 
ot the day 
beset the se 
author, a distinguished philoso- 
pher, is neither a preacher nor a 
teacher ; but he will set you think- 
ing, and make your life richer, to 


be sure.” 


rt D. Runes 


and the night 
nsitive person. 


About the author: “Th 


wressed opinions are closely akin 
| | : 


to those | 
stem; “Iv 


hold’ —d/bert 


ery much relis 


staunch qualities’ —Geoerge 
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wisdom.” 
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MEND BOOKS WITH A BRUSH 


THE MAGIC “PAINT-ON” PLASTIC 


Use inexpensive NORBOND to mend 
aN books, bind magazines, make quick, 





easy, permanent repairs. Simply “‘paint 
it on’’ with a brush—no skill required. 
Average mending time — 2 minutes; 
average cost — 2 cents. Cuts bindery 
bills in halt! Fast-drying NORBOND 
remains transparent and flexible, won't 
crack or peel. Dozens of valuable uses. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin @® New Haven 2, Connec 














ticut 





Here is the 
How to find 


tional information. Use ready made 
PRINTED L 


file. Do a professional job in jig time. 


ANSWER to 


time to organize occupa- 


ABELS for Fields of Work 





by 
Complete. 
List of 





Occupations Filing Plan 


and Bibliography 


headings, Bibliography 


Wilma Bennett 
706 gummed _ labels, 


$7.50 postpaid 





STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 


1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, Indiana 








Now Available 


CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS' MAGAZINE 
1925-1951 Inclusive 
Paper Cover $1.00—Add 10c for Postage 
Embossed Cover $3.50 Postpaid 


ARIZONA TRADE BINDERY 


311 West Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists’”’ solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 

333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 











LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 















BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
~ Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
5 «56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





—4 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 
All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. .. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK ............ 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G .. 4.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 


VACANCIES- ee 


We s ure better positions for librarians 
Where you learn me vacancy, we 


learn f 


Nend for 


AMERICAN 
535 Fifth Ave 


hundreds th year 
enrollment blank W 
LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

Suite 906) New York 17, N.Y. 














Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


Send lists to Dept. W.B. 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-O 


F-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the tweet Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
serv 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station J - Box 2 


New York I!, N.Y 








OUT-OF-PRINT ||| vO oe ee 


out - - print 


B as Oo de ae from our comprehen- 


sive stock of several 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. hundred thousand vol- 











Serving Librarians umes—others through 

for 80 Years our efficient search 
31 East Tenth Sw services, here and 
New York 3, ¥. abroad. 

















E offer an efficient skilled service for locat- 


ing your out- 


of-print books, and 28 years of 


experience in this field warrants our suggestion 
that you place your requirements solely with us. 
Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue 


Brooklyn 8, N.Y 











Today’s Thoughts on 


Today’s Problems by 
Today’s Leaders 


VITAL SPEECHES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 36, N. Y. 


a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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Valuable REINHOLD books... 
.. for your library shelves 


¢ MODERN FURNISHINGS FOR THE HOME 


Illustrated with over 450 photographs, this unique book offers 
by William J. for the first time a selected compilation of modern home furnishings 
Hennessey available to the general public Designed by leading figures in the field, 

the various pieces of furniture described—chairs, sofas, beds, tables 
storage units, desks, fabrics, lamps, etc.—are accompanied by manufac- 
turers catalog numbers, sizes, materials, finishes. A list of manufac- 
turers addresses is provided for those who wish further information 
and prices on any specific item 


For reference or circulation, this book will prove an invaluable 
guide in making comparisons between similar pieces of furniture, and 
will acquaint the reader with many products that may not be available 


in his locality 
296 pages, 8'/2 x 10/2, $10.00 


LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE 


This valuable, profusely-illustrated book will prove a most popular 
by Raymond A. addition to your library shelves. Dealing with the effective use of 
Ballinger lettering both in various art forms and for commercial purposes, the 

book offers a brief history of the various alphabets coupled with modern 
uses of lettering in numerous fields of human endeavor—architecture, 
package design, sheet music, book and magazine production, advertis- 
ing and promotion, its use on glassware, silver, fabrics and many other 
objects. An unusual feature of the book is the frequent side-by-side 
display of a similar lettering style in both modern and original use. 

All architects, advertising art directors, free-lance artists, teachers 

indeed, everyone at all concerned with lettering art—will welcome 


this practical, brilliantly-executed book. 


242 pages, 874 x 11%, $12.00 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE TODAY 


This magnificent book is surely the most beautiful and valuable 

7 cca sche ae cS : — as ble 1 cin l 7 

by Katherine ever published to show you what makes a good livable home today! 
Morrow Ford 


85 best American houses are covered; every one unique in some 


and Thomas H. respect. Here are the special program requirements of houses for 
Creighton small, large or growing families, those for the musician, the bachelor, 
the hobbyist, houses for special needs, vacation houses . . . scores of 


good houses, all built within the last five years, and each an individual 
expression of purpose and plan. 

Text and more than 500 illustrations cover the entire reason why 
of building any house anywhere. For the architect, builder, designer, 
draftsman, home-owner and student—a grandly planned, lavishly illus- 


trated book! 
235 pages, 81/2 x 10’, $7.95 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Dept. M-384 °¢ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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One-Half Price Sale 


S. L. Aj. PUBLICATIONS 


May 1 e¢ July 31, 1952 





LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES 
Compiled by a committee of the Science-Technology Division 
This list was compiled for use in assigning subject headings to the 
entries in a catalog of books, pamphlets and other literature in a 
chemical library. Important for all college, university, public, and 
special libraries containing any chemical literature. 64pp. 1945. 

Price now 75c. 

S.L.A. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

1938, 1939, 1940 


Here, in one place, you can find all the reports of officers, papers 
presented at the annual convention of Special Libraries Association, 
and other pertinent material. The Proceedings were published in 
1938, 1939 and 1940 as separate publications. During this half-price 
sale they are available at 25c each. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
A List of Subject Headings in Social Work and Public Welfare 
Compiled by a committee of the Social Science Division of S.L.A. 


Included in this useful list are subject headings found in use in 
social work and public welfare after consultation with specialists in 
the field. Prepared for special libraries, departmental collections in 
public and universities libraries, and social agencies. O8pp. 1937 
Now 50c 

SPECIAL LIBRARY RESOURCES, VOLUMES 2-4 


This valuable reference set contains complete descriptions of the 
holdings of some 1600 special libraries in the United States and 
Canada. Arranged geographically by state and city with detailed 
information about special collections and holdings in specific sub 
jects. Individual indices in each volume with a cumulative index 
comprising volume 4. 1946-47. Sold as a set only. Now $12.00 


UNION LIST OF TECHNICAL PERIODICALS 
Compiled by Elizabeth G. Bowerman 


Herein are listed the holdings of 200 cooperating libraries with 
nearly 5000 titles of periodicals. Emphasis is given to small techni 
cal libraries located over a wide geographic range and representing 
a variety of scientific interests. Complete holdings listed for the 
better known journals. 3rd edition. 290pp. 1947. Now $3.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 


(This special offer gives everyone the same opportunity 
now open to SLA Institutional members) 
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what everyone 


connected with publishing 


should know! 


. . . being an illustrated story showing the 
various processes required to transform raw 
cotton into a finished bookbinding fabric — a 64-page book 
— suitably bound in Holliston Sturdite, yours for the asking. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., Norwooo. mass. 


NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO Manufacturers of BOOKBINDING FABRICS - Tracing Cloths » Coated ond 
Impregnoted Fabrics + Insulating Cloth Bose + Rubber Hollands - Mop 
Cloth - Photo Cloth - Reinforcing Fabrics - Sign, Lobel and Teg Cloths. 
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THESE AWAIT YOUR 
CONFERENCE INSPECTION 


BOOTH 30 Special Libraries Association 
May 25-29 - Hotel Statler 


BOOTH 13 Catholic Library Association 
June 24-29 - Park Sheraton 


BOOTHS 
E-20 E-23 


American Library Association 


June 29-July 5 - Waldorf Astoria 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


Check the more than 8,000 16mm 
films in the main volume. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The Librarian and Book World com- 
mented: 
“... a contribution to world li- 
brarianship without rival or 
parallel... It serves as an index 
to the theory and practice of 
librarianship in our time.” 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 


Nearly 4,000 filmstrips are indexed 
and described. 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES 
The time-saving, money-saving 
guide to time-tested books in 
sturdy bindings at attractive prices. 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 


More than 7,000 librarians profit 
from this service. 


THEATRE AND ALLIED ARTS 


This 536-page book annotates ap- 
proximately 6,000 volumes. 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX 


The one-place index to biographies 
that are appearing in more than 
1,500 periodicals and current books. 


JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 


A new, completely revised edition 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 





The monthly, classified and anno- 
tated guide to worth while, low cost 
material. 


of a long-time standard. The ma- 
jority of the 289 sketches are auto- 
biographical. 


AND ALL OUR OTHER BOOKS AND SERVICES 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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You don't need a room-- just a file cabinet 


Think of it: 98% less space is needed for back- 
issue storage when you replace bulky bound news- 
paper editions with Recordak microfilm editions. 





An a single drawer of the file shown above 
you can keep sixty-four Recordak microfilm 
editions—each containing up to 1400 pages 

. and each just 8 oz. light. 

It’s easy to see what this means: besides 
reclaiming valuable stack space .. . you sim- 
plify the job for vour staff . . . speed reference 
for your readers. Also, you preserve the “news” 
itself—Reeordak microfilm editions will not 
flake or vellow .. . can’t be altered without 
detection. The whole story's there enlarged 
sharp and clear—when your films are pro- 
jected in the Recordak Film Reader. 





More than a thousand libraries of every size 
are realizing these advantages. And to bring 
them to your library you need only install a — Write teday for full details on surprisingly 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Recordak Film Reader . . . and order micro- —_Jow costs. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
film editions from the newspapers you're inter- — 9f Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
ested in. It’s as easy as that! Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 
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ROM a school librarian—‘'Each time 
F we get a new edition of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia I wonder how 
you can do one thing to improve the next 
one, but you always do. Your new articles 
are splendid and I like exceedingly the 
whole content and make-up of the edition.” 
The following letters 


comment 


“Many a time that quick index at the 
back of cach volume of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia has saved not only time but 
reputations. One of the Main Children’s 
Room staff is gloating because she found 
there something which had stumped the 
Reference Room. We often exchange our 


troublesome questions 


















came from college and uni- 


“Hurrah for the 1952 
Compton's! It is already 


cordance 
questions. | think they are 


being surprised at what | using the 


answers may be used with 
adults as well as with 


D 

wilh our 
} 

YHies, We 


they can find. Its simple the write) 


“The boys and girls are 


versity librarians: Instead of continu so accustomed to finding 
ing to tell what WE 
think of the 1952 


up-to-date material ir 


Compton's that if it were 





Compton's, we im- 
: > y | , . - | re 
in use. I am having our clude here a few of withdrawn for a day ther 
students in the advanced | the many comments would be great consterna 
° - U } } P | 
course in the literature of which have come to | tion and disappointment 
. ~ ¢ unsol . In ae- fa 
the sciences use it for all us unsolicited. In a | In looking over the 


: ‘High Lights for 19 
ave NOl . . 


| 

| 

| 
names of | vision, I am_ impressed 
with the timeliness of your 


L. J.L. 


selections. We were wor 


dering just how you g 




















young people.” 

“I have just read the article on Com- 
munication. It is splendid! I like particu- 
larly the way it is graded—the first part of 
the article is for the younger children.” 

“We hope the continued use of Comp- 
ton’s will help our prospective teachers to 
realize its unlimited possibilities as a tool 
of educational research on various levels of 
instruction.” 


“The superb job of revision done annu- 
ally by Compton editors is again very ap- 
parent. We expect it now, but I hope we 
don’t take it too much for granted.” 


Staff members of public libraries write 
enthusiastically: 


about selecting articles to 
be added. Whatever your plan, it is de 
cidedly effective. 

"One little girl immediately found the 
article on the Dance and was very happy) 
to find that it was just the thing to hel; 
her with a report for school. She asked us 
to please not let anyone else have the D 
volume until the next day so that her re 


port would be the best in her school 


A teacher-librarian writes: “‘It’s a pleas- 
ure to watch the children, or maybe | 
should say ‘young people,’ use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. It is always in 
use, which is a sure sign they like the 


books.”’ 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Books versus Boxtops 
By Nancy Faulkner * 


ELEVISION STATION KING, Seattle, 
Washington, presents, among other pro- 
grams beamed to children, a nationally syndi- 
cated western series and a series about chil- 
dren's books. Each show offers something to 
youngsters who write in to the station about 
the program — decoders, rings, badges, and 
the like to viewers of the western; letters 
from authors, pictures, drawings of favorite 
characters, autographs, booklists, bookmarks 
to devotees of the books show. In the month 
of March the number of requests for book 
materials was fifteen times greater than the 
number of boxtops sent in for gadgets. Fan- 
tastic? Yes, but accurate 
The figures speak loudly in denial of testi- 
mony that television drives children away 
from books. Station KING-TV and “‘Tela- 
venture Tales” are proving that the right kind 
of television show has the opposite effect. 
More children in Seattle and King County 
(and in the whole area covered by KING-TV 
from Vancouver on the north to Portland on 
the south) are reading more books because 
of this once-a-week, half-an-hour program. 
Why? What has made it possible to de- 
sign a TV program that will reverse the 
conclusions which have been one cause for 
alarm about the effects of this new and excit- 
ing medium of communication on growing 
minds ? , 
The answer is planning — planning and 
experience and a fixed conviction that tele- 
* An associate of Gloria Chandler in the production of 


tadio and television programs; author of a recently pub 
lished book for children, Rebel Drums. 


JUNE 1952 


vision could do a job of bringing children 
to books. 


Planning the Program 


The conviction and the experience came 
out of a radio program that had been and 
is being used to stimulate reading. Gloria 
Chandler had produced and distributed, be- 
tween 1944 and 1951, fifty-two transcribed 
adaptations of modern children’s books. Dur- 
ing those seven years, evidence had piled up 
from all parts of the United States that 
“Books Bring Adventure” made nonreaders 
into readers and introduced readers to new 
authors and new books and new adventures 
in the reading world. Miss Chandler felt that 
television, by adding the dimension of sight 
to that of sound, would do an even better job 
of welding children to books. 

The problem was to find the best way to 
present books to youngsters via the television 
screen. Certain things had been tried in this 
medium, on the whole without a notable in- 
crease of reading. Miss Chandler and her 
associates spent a year in developing a format 
for a series, in working out details of pro- 
motion with school and library participation, 
in scouting for talent, in devising interesting 
mailing pieces for continuing publicity and 
testing audience response. Many ideas were 
considered, discarded, rearranged. Many 
teachers, librarians, children were inter- 
viewed. All the know-how about books and 
children and production techniques, gained 
from radio as well as from hours of detailed 





study of the television medium, went into the 
finished design. 

During the summer and fall of 1951 Miss 
Chandler and Ruth Hewitt of the Seattle 
Library gave the design a final, definitive 
testing. They went to six carefully chosen 
schools and presented the idea to a jury of 
youngsters who sat down gravely with the 
visitors, listened attentively while the pro- 
gram was explained, passed their judgment 
on the possibilities of its success. In every 
case that judgment was, “Good. We like it. 
It’s our kind of program. When can we see 
ar 


Design for a Program 


So “Telaventure Tales’ came into being. 
On the morning of November 17 hundreds 
of boys and girls sat before television sets 
waiting for the opening of their own show. 
Some of them had taken part in the planning. 
All had heard about the event from their 
teachers. They were waiting with the polite 
skepticism of children before ideas promul- 
gated by adults — waiting hopefully to be 
shown that the adults were right. — 

The red second hand on the studio clock 
came round to 10:00. The music came up 
on the sound track. An announcer voiced the 
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title of the program. The cameras opened 
their shutters on a small book standing on 
an easel; enlarged to show a mammoth book 
suggesting all the adventures to be found in 
the world of books; moved in and down to 
pick up a group of youngsters sitting with 
their backs to the cameramen in animated 
conversation with the Story Lady. The me- 
chanical eyes held the group briefly, irised 
down to pick up the hands of the Story Lady 
holding a real book, the story book for the 
day. 

As the Story Lady came directly on camera 
on cue from the director, she looked over the 
heads of the group around her, looked di- 
rectly into the face of each boy and each girl 
at home before the TV sets, spoke directly 
to each of them. “Hello, everybody,” she 
said, “Welcome to Bookland. Come in and 
make yourselves at home. We've been wait- 
ing for you.” 

All over Seattle, in the small towns and 
on the little farms of King County youngsters 
accepted that invitation, squirmed themselves 
comfortably closer to the receiving set, joined 
the others who had arrived before them at 
this bookland party and had already been 
talking for fifteen minutes to the hostess. A 
breeze of small sighs spelled out content- 
ment for the next half hour. 
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This is the regular opening of ‘'Telaven- 
ture Tales.” It is designed to focus attention, 
from the moment of beginning, on books— 
the idea of books, the vivid promise of books 
symbolized by the great book in the back- 
ground setting, the world of all books for all 
youngsters, the specific book in the hands of 
the teller of tales. Throughout the whole 
show each section, each detail of production 
is set to direct the minds of youngsters back 
to the actual book in the storyteller’s hands, 
to say again and again directly and by in- 
direction, “Books are fun. They're not all 
dull, obligatory, schoolish things. Give ‘em 
a try and you'll see.” 

It is not surprising that in awarding first 
place in class two for children’s television 
programs in 1952 the judges for the Six- 
teenth American Exhibition of Educational 
Radio and Television Shows meeting at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in April chose “Telaventure 
Tales.’ The citation read: 

A first award to ‘‘Telaventure Tales,’ KING-TV 
in association with Gloria Chandler Recordings, 


Inc., for best combining the imaginative resources 
of television with superior production to achieve 


nce upon a time, 


=. "fa 


(hear 





a blend of unusual education and entertainment 
values; well designed to motivate children to 
further reading of good books. 


Program Format 


The program is divided into three unequal 
segments. It is presided over by the Story 
Lady and her eager-beaver helper, a character 
named Penjamin Scribble. Penjamin is, in 
reality, a two-inch cardboard cutout projected 
against the background of the book set. But 
to young viewers he is very real indeed, a 
friend to be loved and written to and be- 
lieved in. He lives in Bookland. He knows 
all the books and all the authors and all the 
illustrators—and loves them all. Each one is 
his most favorite. His magic pen takes him 
with Ariel-like speed wherever he needs to 
go to search out surprises for the boys and 
girls in the television audience. His surprises 
are letters from authors and illustrators, films, 
tape recordings, and the like, which he dis- 
plays on the screen with unfailing and un- 
bounded enthusiasm and pride. 

Penjamin’s surprises form one segment of 
the program. They serve to introduce the 


The platform on which the children sit, raises them—in the television's eye—to “front-row 


seats,” with plenty room behind them for all the viewers in the 
seems to be told right in one's own living room 
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“audience.” Thus the story 
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author to children and provide a very satis- 
factory means of presenting data on new 
books or books to be published in the near 
future or of reminding the youngsters of 
books mentioned on past programs. 

The second and longest part of the show 
belongs to the Story Lady. Trained in theater 
and in teaching, a member of the staff of the 
University of Washington, and a naturally 
gracious and simple person, Ruth Prins is an 
inspired storyteller. Her gift for pantomime 
“a mimicry enable her to handle any type 
of story material from Shakespearean charac- 
ters to Freddy and his gang of animal friends. 

For approximately eighteen minutes eac h 
Saturday she sits on a raised platform sur- 
rounded by eight youngsters from one of 
Seattle's schools eager for the story of the 
day. Each story is an episode adapted from 
a full-length book and each is a complete 
listening experience. At one or two points 
Mrs. Prins breaks her narration for short 
scenes from the story acted out by members 
of the University of Washington's Children’s 
Theatre. The conclusion of each story carries 
a teaser designed to send viewers to libraries 
or bookstores in order to read the rest of the 
book. Over and over again viewers have been 
heard saying, ‘I've got to read the rest of the 
book because the people in it are my friends. 
I've got to know what e/se happened to 
them.” 





Short scenes from the story and from the 
books chosen for the game are acted out 
in another part of the studio 
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The third segment of the show is Pen- 
jamin’s own game, Where Do I Belong? 
Studio and home audiences participate in 
guessing, from clues and short scenes acted 
out for them, the name of the character, the 
book to which he belongs, and the author of 
the book. The group with Mrs. Prins in the 
studio, if they guess correctly, take back the 
books to their school libraries. The best five 
answers sent in by home viewers receive cop 
ies of the book for their own libraries. Writ- 
ers of all letters to the studio receive book 
and author materials, and every letter to the 
station is answered. No child is disappointed 
entirely where Penjamin Scribble is con 
cerned! Letters 
autographed book jackets, booklists, and the 
like circulate among the friends of the re 


from authors, bookmarks 


ceivers, go into schools and into homes and 
libraries throughout the whole area cov 


by KING’s telecast band 


Behind the Scenes 


So much for what happens in KING’s 
studio each Saturday morning from 10:00 to 
10:30. Behind those thirty minutes are hours 
of preparation and follow-up, hours of d 
tailed planning. 

First comes the selection of the books 
be used each Saturday Miss 
Chandler in consultation with children’s edi 
tors and with Miss Hewitt and her staff. Th 
books must be distinguished in writing 
content; adaptable for storytelling; varied 
from week to week 
girls from six to sixteen; readily availabl 
libraries and bookmobiles and, wherever pos 
sible, in bookstores 


This is a job f¢ 


to appeal to boys an 


The children who take part on the pro 
gram with Mrs. Prins come each week fron 
different school. 
interest in books and reading 
plain the requirements for participation to 
their fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
but the actual choice is made by the young 
sters in these grades. Boys and girls on th 


They are chosen for 


prov 


Te ac he rs 


( lass¢ S 


program are representatives of their grad 
and class, duly selected according to demo 
cratic proceedures by their “constituency 
Miss Hewitt and her staff visit the partici 
pating school the week before the progran 
They discuss books with the group, leave spe- 
cially selected books on the library shelves 
Among these are the books to be presented 
in the game though these are not, of course, 
pointed out. The Story Lady's helpers are 
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The Story Lady's Assistant 
Scribble. He knows all about books, be- 
cause he lives in them and loves them all. 


Penjamin 


specitically asked nor to read the book from 
which the story is to be taken. 

Meantime, in another part of the commu- 
nity the young actors to appear for the week 
are preparing short scenes from the story and 
from the books chosen for the game. These 
boys and girls are, incidentally, getting prac- 
tical experience before TV cameras as part 
of their training in the Children’s Theatre. 
Mrs. Prins casts the actors and works with 
them on character interpretation. They come 
to the station each Saturday morning for an 
hour's camera rehearsal, after which they hide 
in the property room so their costumes and 
properties will give no advance hint about 
the characters they represent. 

Parents, too, must be reached in the pre- 
program planning. For parents must give 
written permission for their children to ap- 
pear on the show as well as assurances that 
they'll be in the studio on time. Many parents 
and teachers come to the station each Saturday 
morning. During the rehearsal period they 
drink coffee and hear about the aims of the 
series and how and why it developed. 

When the show is over there’s mail to be 
answered, winners of book prizes to be 
weeded out, give-away materials to be sent, 
book prizes to be mailed. There's no difh- 
culty in getting the necessary help in these 
follow-up details. Station personnel, librar- 
ans, teachers, parents are cager to do what 
they can because Seattle’s youngsters are so 
obviously benefitting from “Telaventure 


Tales.”’ 


Proof of the Pudding 


Seattle is more-than-average fortunate in 
the matter of books for children. Its public 
library has fifty-three branches, in every sec- 
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tion of the city, staffed with trained children’s 
librarians, and stuffed with children’s books. 
The library system of King County, adjacent 
to Seattle, has in addition to branch libraries 
a widespread bookmobile service which 
reaches youngsters over the staf routes on 
the remotest farms. It is probable that Seattle 
children habitually read more than children 
in comparable population areas. But, since 
the beginning of ““Telaventure Tales’ librar- 
ians have remarked with enthusiasm the new 
excitement and vigor which old readers bring 
to the libraries and have welcomed with joy 
an increasing number of new readers coming, 
for the first time, to ask for the story currently 
told on KING-TV’s Saturday morning pro- 
gram. After the program telecast on April 5 
Miss Hewitt wrote as follows about this 
growing demand for books: 


It is the kind of demand that continues with 
increasing interest and keeps us replacing copies in 
greater numbers to fill the demand. We are de- 
lighted with this new TV medium that helps us 
reach a wider audience. We know, too, by requests 
from adults that some of the stories are going into 
home libraries 


Librarians in Bremerton and in Kitsap 
County, having no access to television receiv- 
ers of their own, were amazed to find sud- 
denly and apparently unaccountably that a// 
books by Marguerite de Angeli and a// books 
by Robert McCloskey had disappeared over 
consecutive week-ends from their shelves. 
They found it hard to credit this phenomenon 
to television until it was repeated Saturday 
after Saturday with other books by other au- 
thors and until they heard the talk of their 
young patrons. As one librarian in Tacoma 
wrote, “It looks as if television is going to 
get more children reading after all.” 

Nor are librarians the only persons to feel 
the impact of this new interest in reading 
and books. One morning a Bremerton school 
teacher was met by a small boy who pushed 
under her nose a copy of Miss Pickerel Goes 
to Mars saying, “This is a good book. I heard 
about it on the television. Read it to a// of 
us.” And read it she did, using the entire 
last period of the week to finish the story 
because her pupils couldn't bear to wait out 
the week-end to hear the rest. Other teachers 
report amazing eagerness for books among 
youngsters who had been nonreaders. 

Parents, too, are noticing a change in their 
children’s reading habits. Letters to the sta- 
tion testify to a revised interest in family 
reading. Fathers are keeping regular Satur- 
day dates with their youngsters and learning 
with them about the current books for chil- 
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dren. Mothers write the station about the 
response to the program from their boys and 
girls, grateful that here is something worth 
while not only for the viewing period but 
as a continuing stimulation to more reading. 

Bookstores are seeing results in new cus- 
tomers. One morning a girl of ten appeared 
in one of the stores with a double handful 
of dimes and nickels and quarters. She ad 
to read Centerburg Tales she confided in the 
salesman. She'd heard part of the story on 
television and she couldn't wait until her 
name came round on the library waiting List. 
She had to finish the book now. So she'd 
shaken out her bank to buy her own copy. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the power 
of the program comes from the young actors 
who take part in the shows. Most of these 
boys and girls, as it happens, have been non- 
readers. Yet they are usually to be found, 
while they wait for their cues, curled up in 
odd corners reading as fast as they can to 
reach the end of the day's story before air 
time. They are typical of the hundreds of 
boys and girls within reach of KING'’s signal 
who are finding new paths to adventure and 
fun through “Telaventure Tales.” 


. > 
Highways and Byway: 
Television reaches people in all walks of 
life, in all kinds of occupations, people of 
many different racial and national back- 
grounds. It goes into isolated communities 
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as well as into metropolitan areas. But not 
all television programs speak with equal in- 
terest and authority to these varied segments 
of the viewing audience. There are no bar- 
riers of economic status, creed, or nationality 
to the audiences for “Telaventure Tales.” ~ 

Letters to the station, circulation records 
of branch libraries and of the bookmobiles 
which travel the back roads show that boys 
and girls from all ranks and classes and con- 
ditions of life are going from the television 
set to the bookshelf as fast as their short legs 
can carry them. 

A check in school classrooms demonstrated 
that while only about 50 per cent of th 
pupils come from television homes, nearly a 
hundred per cent are regular viewers of 
“Telaventure Tales.’’ The youngsters gang 
up on Saturday mornings and watch the pro 
gram in neighborhood groups wherever a 
receiving set is available. More often than 
not those small audience groups are joined 
by adults parents of the youngsters who 
enjoy, they say, the program almost as much 
as their offspring. 

High tribute was paid to the breadth and 
reach of the program in a letter from the 
state radio chairman and the state reading 
and library service chairman of Washington 
to KING. Mrs. Gilmour and Miss Mills say 


We want to express our appreciation to you for 
the excellent show for children which is produced 


on KING—''Telaventure Tales 
It has so many fine angles to recommend it, on 
of the most important being that it is very popular 


with children. 

A fine feeling for the best children’s literatur 
is spreading through our State by means of 
aventure Tales.” Children’s librarians report 
as soon as the show is over children rush down t 
libraries to find the books that were talked about 


Tel 
that 

“Telaventure Tales” began as a test spon 
sored by KING-TV, the Children’s Book 
Council, and the schools and libraries of 
Seattle. It has come triumphantly out of the 
experimental stage. There is no longer room 
for doubt that the right kind of television 
program can and does stimulate reading, that 
it can and does put new adventure and fun 
into books. Children testify to the entertain- 
ment feature of the show, for once seen it 
becomes a regular Saturday morning date for 
them. The first award at Columbus demon- 
strates the educational rating of the show. A 
carefully thought out design for viewing has 
proven that the newest of the mass communi- 
cations media can be used constructively with- 
out loss of interest. In the struggle for young 
interests, books are winning over boxtops and 
gadgets in Seattle. 
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Teen-Agers Wanted 


By Mary T. Henry* 


- MANY MONTHS our staff, at the Horton 
Branch of the Carnegie Public Library in 
Winston-Salem, had recognized and pondered 
over the need for arousing teen-age interest in 
the library. Our services to children through 
the weekly story hour and various other ac- 
tivities, and to adults through reference, 
reading lists, book reviews, and discussion 
groups, have been more than rewarding, but 
this gap between the juvenile and adult read- 
ers was a constant challenge. 

Our shelves were well stocked with good 
fiction, well chosen nonfiction, periodicals, 
and authoritative reference tools for teen- 
agers, yet the circulation of these books was 
far below the other two groups. 

Working on the premise that these young 
people felt ignored and as “displaced per- 
sons” because there was no special section for 
them, no special librarian, and no special 
program, the entire staff worked wholeheart- 
edly to help map out and make plans to 
arouse and captivate the interest of these teen- 
age readers. 

We were hindered at the start because of 
the physical setup of the library, which is 
housed in a store-front with two separate en- 
trances and two almost completely separated 
rooms, one for children and one for adults. 
We solved that problem by placing a large 
bookcase in a prominent position on the adult 
side and filling it with many new eye-catching 
books of teen-age interest as well as others on 
the same reading level taken from the juvenile 
section. For added dignity and tribute to 
these young people, we labeled this section 
the Young Adult Corner and reclassified all 
books for them as YA. Two comfortable 
chairs were placed near by to invite casual 
reading and browsing. 

By the time we had these changes Book 
Week was almost upon us, so we decided to 
take one evening during that week as Young 
Adult Night to mark the grand opening of 
our new young adult book corner. 


We went through our membership file and 
sent cards to all members between the ages of 
14 and 18, inviting them and their friends to 
the opening and to be members of the first 


—_ 


' * Horton Branch Library. Winston-Salem, North Caro 
ina. 
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Young Adult Library Club. The newspapers 
and radio were used to publicize the event and 
teachers at the local high schools were con- 
tacted to stimulate interest. A member of the 
staff was assigned to work with this group. 

The entire staff was present on Young 
Adult Night to welcome this vibrant, ener- 
getic group. The enthusiasm and sincere 
interest they exhibited was a thrilling, heart- 
warming reward for our efforts. 

A member of the staff talked to them in- 
formally, explaining the role of the library as 
their information, advisory, and entertain- 
ment center, illustrating the various ways in 
which our services can extend into all phases 
of their school, church, and social activities. 


Topics of Special Interest 


The idea of the Young Adult Library Club 
was “right down their alley,” especially when 
its purpose was explained as an informal dis- 
cussion group to talk over problems and 
topics of particular concern and interest to 
them. Each teen-ager was given a check list of 
topics, such as career planning, boy-girl rela- 
tionships, use of the library, family living, 
photography, handicrafts. They were asked 
to check the topics they were interested in, in 
their order of preference. 

Photography, with the highest rating, was 
the first subject for discussion at the follow- 
ing bimonthly meeting. An art teacher from 
the city college was invited to talk to the 
group on camera technique. Books, maga- 
zines, and clippings on photography, as well 
(Continued on page 826) 
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Research and the Newbery and 
Caldecott Books 


By Dorothy Tilden S poerl* 


T° FIND A GROUP of graduate students in 

a course in children’s literature spending 
hot summer afternoons browsing through the 
Newbery and Caldecott books is truly a useful 
purpose to which to put the books in the 
library. But to make it meaningful to brows¢ 
through the hot afternoons, and then to get 
the students to appraise the results of that 
browsing, was another question. It took 
several false starts and a couple years of ex- 
perimentation. 

Tell the average teachers-taking-summer 
courses to read all the Newbery and Caldecott 
books, and they are just well enough ac- 
quainted to be able to give most descriptions 
asked with little reading indeed. Besides, 
what one is looking for in a course in chil- 
dren’s literature is appraisal from a new point 
of view. 

Then one day looking at the other, more 
general, needs of the graduate students I had 
a sudden thought. Here was a group of stu- 
dents who a decade or two ago would have 
had a master’s thesis to write. But now, alas, 
they can substitute a given number of aca- 
demic hours, or a “practical” project, and 
never learn to do research and present it 
meaningfully. Why not combine the desire 
on the instructor's part for a creative appraisal 
of the books, with the need on the students’ 
part for research experience? But one can’t 
ask for a master’s thesis in summer school, 
alas. Why not a hypothetical master’s thesis ? 
It was worth trying. 

So I happily announced to the class one 
morning, “For graduate students there will be 
a term paper in this course. All you have to 
do is to study the Caldecott and Newbery 
prize books. As soon as you have looked at 
them long enough, a topic for a master’s 
thesis will come to your mind. I am only 
asking you to outline your topic, say why the 
research would be worth doing, and then 
work out your projected idea on one or two 
books as a sample of what you might find. 
Nothing more will be required.” The under- 
graduates cheered; they didn’t have the as- 
signment. The graduate students groaned, 


* Department of Psychology, 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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they thought they couldn't understand what 
was meant. But I smiled at them, | rhaps 
smugly, and said, “Oh, but you will wher 
you have studied the books. Just read som 
of them through with this problem in mind 

Thus it was that the weeks went on, the 
summer grew hotter, and the graduate stu 
dents were in the library. They were combing 
the Newbery and ( aldecott books Day after 
day they were reading. After a while they 
began to take notes. Some of them looked 
happy, but they were all spending time in the 
library. 

A little later the papers began to com 
Topics were suggested, plans 
were organized, and sample pages of what 


one would go on to do had been dul) 
corded. As a teacher I have rarely read mor 
engaging papers, and certainly never mor 


original ones. I am convinced now that the 
Newbery and Caldecott books (and | 


rol ably 


many other cohesive collections) are a gold 
mine for the research mind. There seem to be 
endless possibilities, and more importantl) 
each bit of projected research has suggested t 


the minds of others in the class something 
equally useful for ‘some time in the future 

And each paper suggested ways of using thes 
books, admittedly superior but sometimes 
difficult to introduce. May I share a few of 
the insights of my students ? 


Professions and Occu pation: 


One of my students (is it significant she 
was a librarian?) suggested studying the pro 
fessions and occupations found in the New 
bery books. From her study it became clear 
that through these books one could give th 
later elementary, the junior high, and eve! 
the high school student an introduction t 
occupations without any labels; a chance to 
discuss what goes to make up a good and 
satisfying occupation with no personal bias 
She found in the books she looked through 
such diverse occupations as doctor, farmer 
horsebreeder, and trumpeter. She found 
whaler, weaver, woodcarver, and 
smith. Then too there were the missionary 
the policeman, the pigeon trainer Indeed she 
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found that the busy characters in the Newbery 
books did many things. And she suggested 
questions that the projected work could have 
answered: What type of person is suitable ? 
What emotions attend striving toward attain- 
ment? What professions or occupations are 
attractive enough to consider? The possibili- 
ities, were this hypothetical master’s thesis 
ever written, are varied indeed, and would 
add another facet to the whole solution of 
ways of helping children learn about pro- 
fessions so they have a background for 
eventual choice. 


The Study of Fear 


Then there was a grade school teacher who 
thought of the idea of studying fear as pre- 
sented in the Newbery books. Something that 
might be useful for helping children to find 
emotional stability, a chance to discuss specific 
fears, their meaning and effect, without ever 
mentioning the specific fears of individual 
children. A discussion, casual, leading from 
reading, not dragged in by a single example 
ollected “‘out of the blue.” What did she 
find in the way of fears? In just one book she 
found these: fear of parents ; fear of relatives ; 
fear of boys, teachers, and strangers. Then 
there were fears of damage to property, fear 
for man, and fear of the elements: fear of 
war, the unknown, the supernatural, and fear 
of death. This projected research, were it 
completed, could be useful to those in the 
held of guidance who want to get the child to 
talk. Yet none of these books presents an 
artificial situation, planned “‘for discussion.” 
It is the very naturalness of literature that 
gives it value in these directions, 7f we know 
which books contain the problems we would 
like to see come out into the open. How many 
more the total range of Newbery books might 
contain ! 

It was a student just out of college, his 
contract for elementary teaching for fall 
freshly inked and in his pocket, who thought 
of one of the most interesting problems. One 
day the class discussion had centered around 
acertain book which some of the class did not 
like; they felt that death and other things 
unpleasant’ should not appear in books for 
children. So this teacher decided to look into 
the treatment of death in the Newbery books. 
Selecting a group of books at random he went 
on to see if there were enough mention of 
death to make this a possible project. He 
divided his search into instances of natural 
death and violent death. Imagine his surprise 
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(and much more the surprise of the class), 
when he reported that in the ten books se- 
lected at random he had found what he 
described as “such gory demises’” as drown- 
ings, stabbings, suffocations, axings, poison- 
ings, exposure, decapitations, etc., and not 
human death alone, but animal death as well! 
Then it had occured to him that the first of 
the Newbery books was history, and so he 
hunted for parallels in history (as presented 
in The Story of Mankind) for every death he 
had found, and find them he did. A more 
thorough study of the books, with the philo- 
sophical aspect of the explanation given of 
these events, might help us to understand that 
realism is the basis of good literature for 
children, and that true literature does not 
dwell in the realms of fairy and fantasy 
where all is happy and good. Furthermore, it 
might help us to see that not all the gore and 
violence in the world is found in comic books, 
but that the real differences between the 
valuable violence of literature and the cheap, 
tawdry violence of the comic is the way in 
which the realities of life are presented. Here 
is a thesis, were it written, that would help us 
in many orientations indeed. 

One need not mutiply examples, though 
many other ideas have been suggested: the 
role of religion; the attitudes toward and of 
parents; the ideas about school fostered by 
books that have been judged the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s literature 
of their year. One thinks of many others: 
What kind of books do the children in chil- 
dren’s literature read, or is it a literature of 
action alone? What creative activities are 
suggested to the children as they read these 
books? With what possible new games and 
occupations will the readers become ac- 
quainted ? 

Thus out of the project of a hypothetical 
master’s thesis, now an accepted part of our 
summer school course in children’s literature, 
is emerging a twofold value. Year by year we 
are all sharing a heightened knowledge of the 
not-so-obvious content of these books. And 
year by year the students are having expert- 
ence in reading imaginatively until a topic for 
research occurs to them, then learning how 
one would proceed to carry that idea into 
reality. They know how to select a topic, how 
to organize, and what is hardest to learn, how 
to get started on their work. Best of all, the 
books in the collection are beginning to show 
and isn’t that in essence the 
purpose of a library ? 


signs of wear 
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HEN THIS TOPIC was assigned me I did 

not foresee the experiences that were 
ahead as a member of a committee visiting 
a number of libraries. The head librarian of 
our college, in planning for a new library 
building on our campus, the cost not to ex- 
ceed a million dollars, thought that represen- 
tatives of the college and the architect should 
visit some college libraries including the new 
structure at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo. The trip had real educational 
value for all of us and a college president 
did have the opportunity of secing some new 
libraries as well as old libraries in actual 
operation. I have been in college work for 
a number of years but never had the oppor- 
tunity of studying college libraries. 

From the years of experience that have 
been mine and from the experience of now 
planning for a library, | have drawn a num- 
ber of observations. These are, by the way, 
mine and in a number of cases may be ques- 
tioned by those who have been in library 
work for many years. 

A college library as a department is mis- 
understood and it is not fully appreciated as 
an instructional unit. It is true that we give 
lip service to the library in that we say it is 
and must be the heart of an educational in- 
stitution. It is the heart of an institution for 
from it flow books and people which consti- 
tute the lifeblood of a college. In considering 
it as an educational unit, a misunderstanding 
frequently arises when we say it is a reposi- 
tory of information and knowledge. In such 
a classification of function we see the hump 
of a camel and know a camel stores a reserve 
against the necessities of another day, yet we 
do not actually see the process of storing and 
withdrawing take place. So it is with a li- 
brary. It is a repository which in some minds 
means that books are stored to collect dust 
to be used some day, but doubting whether 
the day for use will ever arrive. The process 
of storing is seen, but the actual use of the 
library may not be clearly seen. 

The repository function is not solely pres- 
ervation of books, it is preservation in antici- 


Central 


+ President, Michigan College of Education, 


Mount Pleasant 

* From an address given at the University-College Sec 
tion, Michigan Library Association Convention, Detroit, 
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A College President Looks at a Library’ 


By Charles L. Ans pach + 






pation of future study and research. Its justi 
fication is contained in the statement across 
the front of one of our university libraries 
“Who Knows Not the Past Remains Always 
a Child.” 


Important as the repository function is, it 
is not the primary function. The repository 
function is secondary to the function of in- 
struction. President Wriston of Brown Uni 
versity has well said that next to the faculty 
the most important unit is the library 

Some years ago in making a study of ad 
ministrative functions in colleges I found that 
few administrative officers were interested ir 
statistics gathered by librarians. In my judg 
ment administrative officers should b« 
ested in such statistics for they can serve asa 
reliable measure of what taking 
place in the process of education. The circu 
lation of a library is evidence of the intelle 
tual well being of a college 


inter 


is actually 


It is the responsibility not only of the | 
brarians to see that the library as an instru 
tional unit is usable and is used, but it is als 
the responsibility of the instructors. The us 
an instructor makes of a library is a measur 
of his “‘aliveness.”’ 

In evaluating a library one attempts 
consider the measures of excellence. If its pri 
mary function is instruction, then we should 
look for evidence of instructional efficiency 
There are many such evidences but briefly | 
would like to mention a few 


Wide Range of Materials 


A good library has available a large nun 
ber of periodicals as well as a wide range ot 
reference materials. Accrediting associations 
are very much interested in these two phas 
of the library service, and rightly so, for the 
library as an instructional unit must be full 
equipped. 


Finances 


There is a financial base to most of our 
problems. Given sufficient money, proper 
knowledge, and good judgment most of our 
problems can be solved. A library also ha 
an economic base. I presume that becaus 
libraries do have a reserve of books and ma 
terials, it is easy to overlook current needs 
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In other words, the pressure of an emergency 
may not be as easily recognized as in other 
units of the college. Frequently there is a 
general feeling that we can cut down a library 
and coast for several years. 

Dr. R. H. Parker, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has produced some interest- 
ing figures showing what happened in library 
expenditures for a ten-year period.’ In the 
twenty colleges and universities studied for 
the period of 1939 to 1949, he found that 
just three library budgets increased during 
that period. Seventeen showed a decline. 
The per cents of the total college budgets for 
these colleges in 1939 ranged from 1.6 per 
cent to 10.1 per cent with a median of 4.5 
per cent. In 1949 the range was 1.1 per cent 
to 8 per cent with a median of 3.3 per cent. 
In teachers’ colleges the range for 1939 was 
2.6 per cent to 7.5 per cent with a median 
of 5.5 per cent. In 1949 the range was 1.8 
per cent to 6.3 per cent with a median of 4.4 
per cent. When I read these figures I was 
very much surprised, for during a part of 
this period we had large enrollments and 
fairly good incomes. In spite of this fact 
there was a drop in percentages of total 
budget allocated to these libraries. It is my 
observation that if the library is an instruc- 
tional unit, it must keep pace with the de- 
mands of instruction, which means increase 
in appropriations for library purposes. 


Adequate Staff 


A library should be staffed adequately and 
with professionally trained personnel. It is 
true that the majority of departments and 
divisions of colleges and universities are gen- 
erally inadequately staffed. In the case of 
college libraries the policy followed in staff- 
ing instructional departments should be the 
policy followed in staffing the library. Dr. 
Parker in his study gathered information rela- 
tive to the trend in staffing the twenty librar- 
ies. It is interesting to note that in 1939, 
70 per cent of the staffs of these libraries 
were professionally trained and in 1949 only 
50 per cent, a decrease of 20 per cent in 
trained personnel. In fairness he and others 
have pointed out that a portion of the de- 
crease can be accounted for by a shortage of 
trained librarians plus an increased demand 
for the service of librarians, the demand com- 
ing from industry and government. It must 
be said, however, that—going back to my pri- 
mary function, instruction—if the instructor 

* Parker, Ralph H., “‘Libraries in an Inflationary Cycle," 


College and Research Libraries, Volume X11, No. 4, Octo 
ber 1951, p. 338-342; 348, 
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in the classroom must be qualified, the person 
in the library who is to supplement and ex- 
tend the instructional process must also be 
qualified. A good library, therefore, must 
have good personnel. 


Position of Staff 


In recent years members of university and 
college library staffs have been given faculty 
standing. In some cases, however, the mem- 
bers of the library staff are not given equal 
rank and comparable salaries with the mem- 
bers of other instructional units. The failure 
to give such recognition is not in accord with 
the importance of library personnel. As was 
said many years ago, “A workman is worthy 
of his hire.’ In the few libraries with which 
I am familiar, it is my general observation 
that the giving of equal rank and salary ad- 
justments has made for improvement in in- 
struction, for this policy attracts capable 
people, increases the holding power of the 
college, and makes for individual well being. 

I now leave the so-called measures of ex- 
cellence of which you as librarians are con- 
scious and which are quite tangible and can 
be reduced in many cases to figures and sta- 
tistics, and turn to the very heart of the 
library. If the library is the heart of the in- 
stitution, then this is the heart within the 
heart. With this in mind, I suggest four ad- 
ditional measures of excellence. 


A Broad Sense of Human Values 


All who are associated with universities 
and colleges must be conscious of the in- 
dividual student. Even though we may have 
masses of students, it is the individual who 
is important. For some years some colleges 
seemed to follow the philosophy that they 
were good and efficient if they could show 
a high percentage of student drops. To mea 
college should be rated on the percentage of 
students who have been saved and students 
who have been helped, not on the percentage 
of students dropped. 

In recent years much has been said about 
guidance and guidance centers. A library, if 
the librarians wish it, can become an impor- 
tant and essential guidance center. The op- 
portunity is available to work with students, 
to be friendly and helpful, to make assistance 
to students an opportunity and a pleasure 
rather than a job, a routine, an annoying in- 
cident. Good libraries are friendly places 
where not only books are friends but where 
persons are also friendly, pointing always to 
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the great adventures of men past, present, 
and future. 
Spirit of Service 

A library has an unlimited opportunity of 
serving. By this I do not mean serving in 
the ordinary way, that is increasing circula 
tion, aiding and looking up reference mate- 
rials, and like activities. I mean doing more 
than is ordinarily expected of a library; the 
librarian, like every member of a college staff 
and every citizen of a community, should do 
more than is expected of him. A library can 
find ways of supplementing the other units 
of the college in ways such as lectures, dis- 
cussion groups, recreational reading lists, etc. 
I believe if such services are made available 
that the library will become a unit which is 
alive and contributes to the liberal education 
of students 


Love of Books 


I am a bit disturbed when I meet students 
who seem to have no desire to own books. 
If one really loves books, he will wish to 
keep some of them in his own library or 
study. They are old friends he can turn to 
in times of need. Ownership of books is not 
merely for the purpose of developing a pride 
in such ownership but in the retention of 
books one is consciously providing for the 
inner self which one builds through the years. 
Much these days is being said about mental 
hygiene and frequently we summarize it all 
by saying that good hygiene is the result of 
that intangible inner self that aids one in 
crisis periods. Companionship with books 
and a fellowship with the minds of great 
personalities help in building an inner re- 
serve to which one can retreat for strength 
and help. A good library does all it can to 
promote love of books and to help students 
to appreciate the necessity of retaining their 
friends who will help them in their darkest 
hours 

And last, librarians are friends and teach- 
ers of youth. This point is really a summari- 
zation of several I have previously made, but 
I think it needs to be stressed, for one should 
serve the areas of his opportunities, that of 
being a friend. So many of the difficulties 
of life and the heartaches which come could 
be resolved if we were friends and if we had 
friends. Librarians can be friends if they will 
appreciate the sentiment contained in Frank 
Dempster Sherman's ‘’Prayer 
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It is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road 

The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load 





And since I have no gold to giv 
And love alone must make amend 
My only prayer is, while I live 

God make me worthy of my friend 


As a teacher the librarian should have no 
superior. It was said long ago by one, when 
he was asked by Philip of Biblical fame, “Do 
you understand what you are reading? 
“How can I understand unless someone 
teaches me?” People frequently in a lik 
manner read, but how can they understand 
unless someone teach them ? 

If the librarian is a member of an instru 
tional unit then he should assume the fun 
tion of a teacher and when he does, ther 
will be many satisfactions as pointed out by 


Louis Burton Woodward's “Why I Teach 


Because I would be young in soul and 


Though years must pass and age my lif 
And I have found no way to lag bel 

The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I 

I teach 

Because I would be wise, and wi 

From millions gone before whose t 

Still burning bright to light the paths that v 
So steep and rugged, for each lad 

Slow climbing to the unrevealed ab 

I teach 

Because in passing on the living fl 


res 


That ever brighter burns the ag 
I have done service that is worth tl 
Can I but say, “The flame of knowl 
A little brighter in the hands I taught 


I teach 


C 


To you who are members of a great pro 
fession, my congratulations on the opport 
nities which are yours 


In Huntington, Long Island, Walt \W 
birthplace has been saved for posterity by the pen 


nies, nickels, dimes, and dollars of schoolchildrer 
who contributed to a fund sponsored by Newsda 
Alicia Patterson's up-and-coming suburban news 
paper It was the biggest such journalisti 
paign for a cultural purpose since Joseph Pulit: 
New York World in 1885 collected $100,000 t 
complete the pedestal for the Statue of Library 1 


New York Harbor 
‘TRADE Winps,”’ December 95 
Saturday Review of Literatus 


One of Louisiana’s better known private book 
collections, consisting of more than 3,000 volumes 
mostly historical and legal works, has been pre 
sented to the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library at 
Tulane University, New Orleans 
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Packboard Libraries in Korea 
By R. F. Karolevitz * 





Or! OF THE MOST WORTH-WHILE innova- 
tions to come out of the Korean War is 
the “‘packboard” or “‘choggie”’ library. 

American soldiers—especially in a com- 
bat zone—read anything and everything. Get- 
ting books and magazines up to the front-line 
bunkers and foxholes, however, has always 
been an individual problem, with most men 
carrying reading material somewhere on their 
person or in their packs. 

Then an officer in the Third Battalion of 
the 14th Infantry Regiment (called the 
Gass-house Gang”’ after their commander) 
hit upon the idea of the packboard library. 
After that, books, magazines, and newspapers 
were “‘choggied” (a Korean expression for 
“carry’’) on the backs of soldier-librarians to 
the most advanced positions. Soon after the 
program had begun, the packboard bearers 
boasted they had visited every man in the 
unit—"'down to the last forward observer.” 


* Captain, Headquarters, EUSAK (Adv) [Eighth United 
Mates Army in Korea, Advanced}. 
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That meant the lending libraries even oper- 
ated under enemy observation. 

Although men on front-line duty do not 
have time for extensive reading, they do have 
some time each day when they can relax 
while someone else watches. That's when 
reading material comes in handy. And that’s 
why the “packboard librarian’” soon became 
one of the most welcome sights on the 
Korean front. 


os 8 
WE SHOULD WRITE A BOOK! 


Could you find my wite?” a librarian in Per: 
dicals was asked by telephone. The voice, young 
and excited, continued, “She is very pretty and has 
on sponge-sole shoes 

Two youngsters (of Tom Sawyer and Huckle 
berry Finn age and style) demanded facts about 
Dinah Shore from one of Cahwenga staff members 
Asked what kind of information they wanted and 
getting only vague replies, one of them, with a 
flash of memory, said “It's about those ancient ani 
mals—the big ones.’ Light dawned. Dinosaur in 
case you still wonder L.A.P.L. Broadcaster 
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ONLY PLACE in the 


W' ARE NOT THI 

world worried about increasing the 
amount of reading done, or concerned that 
books are not sold, often because they do not 
reach the very areas where people have time 
to use them. 

Britain faced this problem with an active 
program which brings excitement to the heart 
of every bookloving person. In 1948 the 
National Book League, then four years old, 
was asked by authorities to assume responsi- 
bility for presenting books and literature in 
the 1951 festival. Such a task, and request, 
was without precedent. Not only were books 
considered an important interest in a big 
celebration; they were to be shown with and 
as part of all the nonbook events. 

A brochure lists the results: BOOK EXHIBI- 
TIONS, FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN besides 
the climactic Victoria and Albert show, 11 
big exhibitions in London, plus exhibits at 
the South Bank in which books were fea- 
tured, 5 touring exhibits which reached over 
40 communities, 19 regional exhibits, and the 
official map shows 64 places with “official” 
book shows. The League sponsored 42 lec- 
tures in London, and helped plan university- 
sponsored courses throughout the summer. 

Over and above all this, individual pro- 
grams show that almost every town planning 
any sizable celebration featured books in 
some way. It might be an exhibit of ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Books, 1715-1900,” or ‘Historic Sur- 
vey of the Local Press.” It might be an ex- 
tension to the library, or the reopening and 
restocking of a wing closed since the war. 
It might be the opening of private collections 
of the area for public use. Hundreds of 
towns issued some kind of local guide, pro- 
gram, or history, ranging from two-page 
brochures to full books. 


lists, 


And these were all good. The exhibits I 
saw divided books into interests: sports, local 
scene, history, children; scheduled lectures 
which supplemented book selections; spon- 
sored writers’ conferences, readings; said, in 
instance after instance, ‘here is a subject of 
interest to you—and here is a book that re- 
lates to it.” 


New 


* Originator of the Carnival Caravan, 


York. 


Wellsville, 
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Books for Every Town 
By Barbara Chapin * 


























Paper Sculpture Figures Represented Vari 

ous Divisions of the Exhibit, with a Typ 

graphical Ceiling of Suspended Canva 
with Dark Side 


Store windows had posters telling where 
the shows were, and suggesting that you read 
certain books before attending the music, 
drama, sight-seeing events. A Gainsborough 
exhibition displayed letters the artist had 
written in Bath; their value, a priceless pic- 
ture of the town. A Bath window featured 
a marvelous three-dimensional book from the 
1851 festival. So, in each town, books were 
honored. 

How do these events relate to us ? 
America we have a reading public barely 
touched by the possibilities of books. Efforts 
being made to increase distribution show by 
But we 


In rural 


their success the desire that exists. 
still have much to do. 

We lack confidence, I fear, in the appeal 
of a good book in itself. For the most part, 
touring shows of books are not sent into 
small towns. The library carries the entire 
burden of awakening, and also of supplying 
interest. But interest is a rapidly changing 
thing, and to hold it, one must constantly 
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offer something worthy. Books will hold old 
interest and find new whenever it is clear 
that a certain book contains something that 
a certain person wants to know. 


Dis pl a) 


The city festival shows were so brilliant 
in design that special word should be given 
them. The Victoria and Albert exhibition, 
with its soaring ceiling of type face designs, 
had its handsome cases divided into interest 
sections, showing books of different kinds 
and ages, related to one another by subject. 
What did this do? It took the sportsman, 
for example, through a history of printing 
and publishing while he thought he was fol- 
lowing sports. The scientist, interested in the 
development of thought in his field, learned 
about type faces, composition, and the devel- 
opment of printing methods. Charming big 
paper construction figures served as symbols, 
and the lighting and three dimensional dis- 
play gave the huge gallery the lilting excite- 
ment that should go with discovery of any 
kind. 

Even more important, perhaps, than this, 
was the manner in which books served at the 
South Bank. Tables of books to be handled 
were placed throughout the Lion and Uni- 
corn Building: by the series of toy theaters, 








The Children’s Corner Was Bright and Gay 


printed dramas were to be examined; British 
history was shown in visual arts; and on a 
round table books which trace the history of 
Britain. Can you imagine how many of the 
people who went through that building went 
home with the intention of reading one or 
more of those books? 

At the schools display, there were tables 
with books strapped to them, so that parents 
could read and examine some of the text- 
books being used, could see by comparison 
how lively and informative some of the new 
techniques of teaching look when shown next 
to the drab textbooks of yesterday. Next time 
a vote on schoolbook taxes occurs, which 





At the Opposite End of the Great Hall Were Glass Cases with Books of which the 
Pages turned automatically to Special Ulustrations 
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parents will understand why new books are 
needed ? 

How does this relate to us? As long as 
we show books in libraries only, to readers 
only, we will do well to hold what public 
there is that already loves books. We must 
get books into different places—places where 
they are least expected. 

Here are a few of the things that are being 
done. Some libraries have staff members 
speak at clubs, and review briefly several 
books, then let copies out on the spot. Other 
libraries encourage book previews: that is, 
interest people in what the book is about. 
Whenever someone asks for one book for a 
program, suggest five. Then perhaps instead 
of digesting the one for his or her audience, 
the reviewer will create in that audience an 
appetite. 

Take books various places: clubs are be- 
ginning to have displays of books related to 
the subject of the talk or discussion program 
being given. The books are not featured; 
they are simply there to be picked up and 
examined, and (when possible) checked out 
and taken home. This goes for union meet- 
ings, regular meetings of farm bureaus, home 
demonstration classes, scouts, etc. Many 
groups are now listing supplementary read- 
ing suggestions related to coming programs. 

Some local papers run library-staff-written 
columns which philosophize on matters of 
area concern, suggest readings that pertain, 
and tell in an informal manner about new 
arrivals on the library shelves. 

And some towns are having book displays: 
big touring shows, such as “50 Books,” and 
“Children’s Books’; others are having book 
fairs, and are seeing to it that there are book 
booths whenever church or hospital runs a 
money-making bazaar. Less ambitious, but 
very effective, when UN week or some such 
special celebration occurs, stores are using 
their windows for displays, and into those 
displays go books — sometimes in whole 
batches, as with a window on “Cook Books 
the World Around’; sometimes in single 
item bits, as with a window of one specific 
country, with one or two books about that 
country worked into the display pattern. 

In Britain, no one will be surprised if read 
ing zooms next year, and the year after. If 
you asked, probably the planners of the shows 
would say, ‘Well, there were a lot of good 
books around, so that would rather encourage 
reading, don't you think?” 

Let's keep trying to increase in the United 
States the number of good books that are 
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around, and the jolly, intriguing, and inven 
tive ways of putting them before new eyes 
So 8B 
TEEN-AGERS WANTED 
(Continued from page 817) 

as snapshots from various types of cameras 
were displayed. Animation and interest was 
sO great at this meeting that the speaker 
invited the group to have the next meeting in 
his darkroom on the college campus. Here 
they experimented with the composing and 
developing of photographs, developed fili 
and enlarged prints. 

To stimulate their library interest furthe: 
and to increase their sense of belonging, th 
idea of being hosts to their parents and adult 
friends at a Christmas tea was presented to 
them. The seed was planted and they went on 
from there. They decorated a huge Christmas 
tree for the occasion, addressed the small 
mimeographed invitations, and assisted 
serving the tea and cookies to the guests 

At present the group is enjoying informal 
talks on careers by adult citizens engaged i1 
various occupations. The basis for selection 
of these guest speakers was from individual 
expressions from the youth as to their occupa 
tion plans for the future. 

Although the Young Adult Book Cort 
and Club is only a few months old, the mutual 
satisfaction and enjoyment derived by th 
advisor and the group have been noteworthy 
The book circulation has not soared to stupen 
dous heights, but the relaxed, purposet 
browsing after the meetings, the eager phon 
calls requesting information about the next 
meeting, and the now customary sight of 
teen-agers ‘making themselves at home’ ts at 
inspiration to us as librarians and an ever 
present reminder of what can be done to 
project the services of the library into every 
phase of community life. 

o 8 

One of the foremost collections of early Ameri 
cana in existence is now at Yale University. This 
includes 3,000 rare books and manuscripts bearing 
signatures of such well known men and women as 
Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth I, James I, Govern: 
William Bradford, George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and many others. There is also a signa 
ture record of all presidents of the Untied States 
from Washington to Taft. This collection will be 
known as the Monroe, Wakeman, and Holman Loan 
Collection of the Pequot Library Association (a 
private group of Southport, Connecticut). Sinc 
the collection will now be completely cataloged for 
the first time, there may be brought to light hitherto 
unknown letters and documents of the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries, of British mon 


archs and of Americans like Washington, Jefferson 
Madison, and Adams. 
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By Luella 


ARIS—AT LONG LAST! For me it was a 
dream I had held in my mind for twenty 
years—realized! The plans materialized very 
suddenly late in August when I knew I was 
to have $1,200 from my insurance money to 
spend. Now was my chance. I talked it over 
with my boss, the librarian of the Medical 
Society of King’s County. He said he was 
sure it could be arranged. 

My trip is a long story in itself—how I 
wrote, wheedled, coaxed, and scolded myself 
finally to Paris and a taxi en route to the 
hotel on the Left Bank where I spent those 
eventful months. There, Madame Gauthier 
welcomed me and with the aid of Madame 
Parisse (the femme de chambre) we got my 
things to my room on the premier étage 
(second floor) front. 

The next morning, to prove I was really 
very scrious in my intentions to study al- 
though I was enjoying everything so much 
it seemed all in fun, I walked over in the 
general direction of the University of Paris 
and made the motions of trying to register. 

For the next few days, my world consisted 
in learning for certain how very badly I pro- 
nounced my francats: getting a certain tech- 
nique of my own for managing necessary 
personal contacts; becoming acquainted with 
an Egyptian student who had a scholarship 
from his own government and was worried 
for fear I would not be properly registered 


During the first few weeks, the feeling of 
infinite desolation; of a people whose only 
happiness is in their children; of their end- 
less, weary, routine patience with foreigners; 
of an exceedingly penetrating dampness and 
coldness when even the bright, hot noonday 
sun did not make one feel warm; all these and 
many petty details made life very unpleasant. 

To add to all this, I was endeavoring, over 
and over again, to register at the university. 
It took doing to get it through my thick skull 
that as I was to study in an advanced part 
of the educational system, I did not register 
with the other students but down at the Min 
istry of Education. And that not until ten 
days after the other students were all in line 
for classes. One feels a sense of deep frus 
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tration on spending hours waiting where one 
is told is the line for registration, only to 
learn it is the wrong place. 

One of the first attempts I made was on 
the morning that I saw La Guillotine. Of 
course, I am familiar with many French his- 
torical novels, profusely illustrated, showing 
the whole course of the French Revolution. 
The architecture and arrangement of the 
houses and streets was primarily Old French, 
especially around the university. I was walk- 
ing along in a maze, soaking in impressions 
of unusual skylines, of quaint old shops and 
maisons, when I looked up and there, quite 
close to me, was La Guillotine. The great, 
pendulous, awkward mass extended out, out 
over the big, uneven cobblestones. I should 
not have been surprised to see an old- 
fashioned ox cart draw up with Marie An- 
toinette herself. Oh, it was real enough. I 
walked around and regarded it from various 
directions and looked it over thoroughly. 


Re gistere d at Last 


My final success in registration was differ- 
ent from anything I had expected. One went 
downtown to the office of the minister's 
recrétaire and there one received the most 
meticulous individual attention, being as 
well treated and as nicely allocated as if one 
were, let us say, a princess. (I hope he does 
not read this. I do not know what he might 
think. ) 

My first class in the University of Paris 
was with the professor of bibliographie from 
the Sorbonne. She was Mademoiselle L. 
Malclés and her personality was outstanding 
She had been giving this course since 1936 
to students of the higher branches of library 
science. Her reputation in Paris and indeed 
all over Europe was quite formidable. But, 
with all this, she was warm, approachable, 
fun-loving, alert to all impressions, and 
could not speak any English 

The next class with which we became ac- 
quainted was /es catalogues — divers types, 
taught by Monsieur Michon, conserrateur ot 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. They teach the 
methods now prevalent throughout Europe 
that is to say, the ones used in the Biblio 


théque Nationale. I was surprise d to see how 
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easy it is for one to transfer from one country 
to another in this respect. 

Then we started on the most interesting 
course of all—/e livre manuscrits—taught by 
Monsieur Thomas, /ihliothécaire (librarian) 
of the Cabinet des Manuscrits of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. In this course we became 
familiar with the history of manuscripts and 
also were carefully shown how to handle and 
identify them as to value and history and to 
allocate them (even fragments) to their 
proper centuries and even approximate dec- 
ades. This was more fascinating because we 
were not aliowed to be with the manuscripts 
unless the professor himself accompanied us, 
ushered us into the cabinet, and showed us 
the proper procedures 

Later, we had / Mon- 
sieur Brun, inspecteur-general des biblio- 
théques. This was a course accompanied by 
movies. Avec projection is what they called 
it and as this was spoken with an inimitable 
French accent and air of delighted triumph 
one felt properly impressed. The manuscript 
lectures were also avec projection. 

One must understand that the practical 
work (ouvrage pratique), such as using the 
various bibliographies and handling precious 
manuscripts, as well as the cataloging, was 
all carried on over and above the lectures in 
the classrooms, being done at various places 
as assigned by the professors. It all adds up 
to very proficient and practical training as 
well as formal education. 

Then, in due time, we advanced from 
catalogues auteurs, cours 1-11, to catalogues 
des anonymes et speciales, 1-11—all by 
Monsieur Bruno, conservateur-adjoint to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale; to catalogues des 
livres anciens, by Monsieur Michon, con- 
servateur to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Also, we had classification by Mademoi- 
selle Salvan, idjoint to the d- 
rection des bibliothéques. Then, there was 
technique du livre moderne (a course in ad- 
vanced printing and binding for librarians) 
by Monsieur J. Guignard, conservateur-ad- 
joint to the Bibliothéque Nationale. By this 
same professor we had also /istoire du livre 
moderne, avec projection. 

The other students in the class included 
one scholarly and elegant young master of 
arts, who had been teaching English in Mo- 
rocco for a year or so; exceedingly chic and 
sophisticated young Parisienne mademoiselles 
and messicurs; young provincials from 
France, Germany, Italy; a young veteran from 
World War II who was partially paralyzed 
in his right arm and side; a very staid old 
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French lady who had been employed in on 
of the museums (in the library) for twenty 
five years; and another woman from Spain 
who was suffering from the difference in 
climate—-she had 
(Indeed, I can not see why others seem to 
like the climate of Paris 


cold most of the time 


It was damp nd 


cold. We all had colds some of the time.) 
There was one young theological student 
from a monastery near Paris who came to 


classes on his motor bike. He always wor 
his cassock. 

They were all earnest, intelligent students 
and very much 
June, 
written 


and the library thesis 


afraid of les examens which 
come in or sometimes July, and consist 


of orals, answers to questions on 
library science, 

My memories of this different world wher 
one’s whole life centers around the Panthéon 
the Sorbonne, the Bibliothéque Nationale, th 
Louvre, the Bibliothégue Mazarine, the Im 
primérie Nationale, La Muséc 
and French student life in general, are still 
I hope that all their efforts to in prove 


me have not been in vain 
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Outstanding U. 


S. Government 


Publications of 1951 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINT- 

ING OFFICE is probably the largest and 
most prolific publishing house in the world 
Each year it publishes thousands of books 
and pamphlets on a great variety of subjects, 
material of great potential reference and in- 
formational use in libraries. 

This list represents the compiler’s selection 
of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in libraries 
It is hoped that it will supply librarians with 
a convenient check list of the important fed- 
eral documents issued during 1951. For back- 
ground material published in previous years, 
consult Subject Guide to United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, by Hirshberg and Meli- 
nat, published by A.L.A. in 1947 

In the following list all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All publica- 
tions are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In order- 
ing, send payment with the order and use 
the catalog number at the end of each entry. 


Agriculture 


Guide to Agriculture, U.S.A. 1951 82p illus maps 
(Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin 30) 50« A 1.75:30 

The purpose of the Guide is to introduce the reader 

agriculture in the United States. Here will be found 
the general facts about the land and how it is used, 
the major crops and where they are grown, and the 
principal livestock products.—Foreword 


Alaska 


Mid-century Alaska. 1951 155p illus (Office o 
Territories) 75« I 35.10/2:Al 1s/16 
General information about Alaska as it exists today 
Useful to students, prospective settlers, and potential 


investors 


Atomic Energy 


Prospecting for Uranium. Rev. 1951 i28p_ illus 
(Atomic Energy Commission) 45« 
Y 3.At7:2Ur1 
Information on the occurrence, identification, and 
sale of uranium-bearing ores 
Selected Readings on Atomic Energy. 1951 23p 
(Atomic Energy Commission) 15« 
Y 3.At7:2At7/951 
An annotated bibliography of elementary and ad 


vanced publications relating to atomic energy. Includes 
books, pamphlets, and magazines 


* Associate Professor, School of Library Science, Syra 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
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Children 


Programs of the Federal Got 
Children and Youth 1951 
curity gency) 55 





This sum ¥ gs togethe 
} mn al gov 
Conservation 
Books, Booklets, Bulletins on Soil and Water Con- 


ervation. 1951 24p (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agriculture Information Bulletin 63) 10 
A 1.75:63 





A selected ' , lly b ations 
t {( 
Cooperatives 
Organization and Management of Consumers’ Co- 
yperative 1951 99p (Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, Bulletin 1024) 30« L 2.3:1024 





Defenses 


Handt g, Emergens Defense Activit: 1951 
115p (Federal Register Division) 25¢ 
GS 4.109/2:D36/951-2 


S$ and the n 





Contains brief organizat 
nd addresses of officials of 
Department of Defense and 
Guard 






‘ 


€ fense agencies, 
the United States Coast 





the 


Unite a State Civil De fe nse P lice Se rtice 1951 
26p (Federal Civil Defense Administration) 20c 
FCD 1.6/2:10-1 


This guide suggests methods and te 
] ‘2 





assisting police officials responsibie org 


directing police civil de 


or 





nse services 

United States Civil Defense: Principles of Cit 

De te NSE Ope rati nn u ¢ i De fense Mutual Vv 

Mobile Support. 1951 45p (Federal Civil De- 
8 
V 


fense Administration) 20¢ FCD 1.6:2:8-1 
A guide in general pr for key workers in < 
defense throughout the ¢ 





United States Crvil Defense the Rescue Service 
1951 28p (Federal Civil Defense Administra 
tion) 15 FCD 1.6/2:14-1 

Issued to assist state and local civil defense organ 
zations in organizing, selecting, equipping, and train 
ing rescue teams 


What You Should Know about Biological Warfare 
1951 30p (Federal Civil Defense Administra 
tion) 10¢ FCD 1.2:B52 


Designed to take the fear out of biological warfare 
y presenting the basic tacts involved 


t 
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Education 


Land-Gr. “| Colleges and Universities: What They 


Are and the Rel. ations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to Them. 1951 27p (Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1951, no. 15) 15¢ FS 5.3:951/15 





and univer 

related to them. 

Institu- 
248p ( Othice 

16) 55S« 

FS 5.3:951/16 


colleges 
laws 


Contains a list of the land-gran 
sities and the texts of the 
feel arshi ip and Fellowships Avail. 
rT t Higher Educati 1951 

of Béucoion, Bulletin 


fede 


1951, 


no 


Lists scholarsh ups and fellows! 
States Also l 
helds and brief statements f state provisions for 


cial aid to students 





Fire Protection 


Fire-Fighting for H Ml ef ldes illus 


(Federal Civil Defense Administration) 5« 


1951 32p 


FCD 1.2:F51/2 
A general guide to fire fighting, with emphasis or 


during a bombing attack 


Safety. 
Bulletin 


fires started 
Sche l Fire 
Education, 


illus (Othce of 
13) 20 
FS §.3:951/13 


1951 
1951, no 


58p 


Stresses the importance ft sat fitions in scho« 


lists va 









plants, 











dures for } 
-oreword., 
Foreign Relations 
The Department 1951 33p illus 
(Department of St artment and For _ 
Service Series 18) S 1.69: 
A popul t f 
of the f St 
In Que st of Peace and Securit) elected docume 
aon andl can foreign polic,; 1941-1] 1951 
120p (Department of State, General ‘Foreign 
Policy Series 53) 55« 5. £.71:33 








Includes wartime documents 41-1945 
elating to def J f 

] 
€lating to sec t ga geres 


Participation of the United State Government 





International Conterence Jul) 1949-June 0 
1950. 1951 337p (Department of State, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series I 
no. 14) 70« S 1.70/1:14 
Given for each conference is th mposition of the 
United States delegatior the pre 
ceedings 
Telling America’s Story Abroad. 1951 28p illus 
(Department of State, International Information 
and Cultural Series 14) 15 S 1.67 
A brief account of the work of the Information an 
onal Exchange Prograr Depart t 
Forests 
Careers in Forestry. 1951 22p illus (Department 


249) 
249 


forestry 


of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
15¢ A 1.38 


hr ] 
hinical 


Deals pr 
both 








goverr 
Our National Fore 1951 34p illus (Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Agriculture Information 
Bulletin 49) 20« A 1.75:49 

A description of how our nal forests are man 


atior 
aged, followed by a discussion of policies and programs 


for the future 
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France 


A Pocket Guide to France. 1951 ( 


A popular guide to the count 


ind how to get along with tl 


Gardening 

J evetable 

Diseases 
culture 


Handb 
illus 


Gardeners’ 


1951 30p 


Designed to aid the garde 











(Armed Forces Informati 
vision) 20« 

A popular zg t 

ny and how t 2 


The 1950 Housing Situation in ¢ 
(Hou 


harts 


Korea 


The Conflict in Korea. 1951 
of State, Far Eastern Series 45) 
A discussion of the issues } 
Republ f Ke J 


eet 


Selling the United State Ma 








filmstrips, and sets 
Directions for 


motion pictures, 
for public use 
luded 
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1) 


H§ 


charts tables (Bureau of Forei Di 
Commerce, Domestic Comn Seri 
( 
Designed to | 
pe of the k 
( € re ) 1s t 
I ews 1 
Moving Pictures 
A Directory of 2002 16mm Film I 
113p (Office of Education, Bulletin 
no. LL) 30 FS 3 
A list, arranged by states and 
nstitutions, and nizat w 
otion picture films. Does not 
434 U.S. Government Film 1951 329p 
of Education, Bulletin 1951, no. 21) 70 
FS §.3 
An annotated guide to all Unit St 


ys 
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81/95] 
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Cis and 
Agri 
0c 


38: 605 


D illus 
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31/95} 


irtment 
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951/21 
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Occupations 


Occupations; a basic course for counselors, 1951 
193p illus (Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin 247) 45« FS 5.123:247 

A basic tool in the preparation of counselors in the 
science of occupations. Contains a bibliography of 
occupational literature. 


Radio 


Stud) Guide and Reference Mate rial for Comme 
cial Radio Operator Examinations, Rev. 1951 
160p (Federal Communications Commission ) 


35 CC 1.2:R11/4/951 
A handbook of questions which are representative of 
the scope of the questions contained in the various ele 
of the commercial radio operators’ license ex 





ion 


Radioactivity 


Handling Radioactive Wastes in the Atomic Energy 
Program. Rev. 1951 28p (Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) 15¢ Y 3.At7:2R11/7/951 


Describes radioactive waste materials, 
the atomic energy program, and the 
processing and storing disposing of 
ene gy installations a at laboratories 
duction 












using radioisotopes 





Questions and Answers about Radiation and 
Radiation Protection. 1951 27p illus (Atomic 
Energy Commission) 15c Y 3.At7:2R11/10 


Answers, in nontechnical language, son 
nt questions about nuclear radiati 


activity, and how people are protected ag 





Subject Headings 


Subject Headings 
Haykin. 1951 


a practical guide. By David J 
140p (Library of Congress) 70« 
LC 26.2:Sul 





Princ le ul headings as 
i ed Staff « the Libra 
Coneress 
United Nations 
A Discussion Guide on the United NS aS AN 





Instrument of Collective Action against Aggre 
n, with Specific Reference to Korea. 1951 A8p 
(Department of State, International Organization 
and Conference Series III], no. 69) 20c 
S 1.70/3:69 
Issued by the United States National Commission of 
Unesco to stimulate thinking and d 
problems of collective security 





iscussion about the 


The United Nations and You. 1951 49p_ illus 
(Department of State, International Organization 
and Conference Series III, no. 70) 30¢ 

S 1.70/3:70 

Issued by the United States National Commission for 
Unesco to promote better understanding of the United 
Nations in its relationship to all American communities 


The United Nations Today. 1951 14p_ charts 
(Department of State, International Organization 
and Conference Series HI, no. 72) 10« 

9 1.70/3:72 


Tells how the United Nations is organized and how 
it functions, 
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Women 


The Legal Status of Women in the United States 
of America, Jan. 1, 1948; summary for all states 
combined. 1951 105p (Women’s Bureau, Bul- 
letin 157) 30 L 12.3:157-sum. 

Abstracts of the laws of each state are available in 
Separate form. 





World War II 
United States Army in World War Il: The Euro- 


pean Theater of Operations; vol. 2, Cross- 
Channel Attack. 1951 519p illus maps (Office 
of the Chief of Military History) Cloth, $5.25 
D 114.7:Eu7/v.2 
Deais with the planning and the difficulties encoun 
tered incident to the mount of the largest amphibious 
1uU ‘ { » mili history.—Foreword. 
United States Army in World War Il: Pictorial 
Record, The War against Germany; Europe and 
Adjacent Areas. 1951 448p illus (Office of the 
Chief of Military History) Cloth, $3.25 
D 114.7:P58/v.2 
ve volumes, covering the 
the United Kingdom 
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DOWN FOR THE SUMMER 
By M. Jean Herman 
Wanted books—didn’t have any money to buy 
books—like to read—didn't know what to do 
asked somebody—Public Library they say—on 
Dale Avenue right across from the YMCA. 

Went to Dale Avenue with great trepidation. 
Don’t ordinarily like libraries in New York 
they are all brown—outside and in—and grim— 
never can find anything . catalogs say the book 
is there but it never is 


Walked into YMCA “Where's the library.” I 


asked. ‘Don't see any brown building around 
Man smiled—'‘Right across the street,’ he said 
I looked . . . It was a house, a lovely, white shin- 


ing house, with a lawn and steps and a big white 
door. There wasn't any big sign announcing it 
was a library just a wee card on the door giving 
the hours 

Felt sort of hymmphy about the selection of 
books a small place like Gloucester would have 
but I was wrong 

Recent books—ail the best sellers. All the cur- 
rent magazines and back issues of the New York 
newspapers. Everything labeled. Want a detective 
story—there’s a whole shelf of whodunits—want 
the latest nonfiction—all set up for you. 

Want to read the classics? Well, the back room 
has Mr. Conrad and Mr. Shakespeare and Miss 
Austen. Saw Anthony Trollope there and my ole 
friend Henry Fielding. Even had some foreign 
language books for those that can read them 

And pleasant it was, and sunshiny, and the card 
catalogs made sense and the librarian was helpful 
and so pretty. 


Would like to lift up the Sawyer Free Library 
and put it in my pocket and take it home with me 


Next rainy day ho for the library to cheer me up 


Cape Ann Summer Sun 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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AS THE TWO-MONTH HIATUS 


schedule approaches, there seem to be more 


items than usual clamoring for mention. Televi- 
sion, for one, in its effect upon libraries. Our lead- 
ing article this month will come as a revelation to 
many, especially to those who have been reluctant 
to give honest thought and constructive considera- 
tion to this new medium. 

Television cuts down reading, its programs are 
poor, sports views predominate, it keeps children 
indoors when they should be outside playing, it 
makes adults antisocial, it banishes conversation, it 
interferes with women’s housework during the day 
—these are some of the tirades that have been 
voiced by the antitelevisionists. Yet one by one 
these points are answered by objective experience. 

While enthusiasm for the newest toy does tend 
to cut down reading and other pastimes when a 
family first acquires a TV set, apparently the 
novelty wears off—to some extent, at least—with 
use, and reading is gradually resumed. It is evident 
that programs are much better than they were at 
first, and there is promise of continued improve- 
ment. As to allowing television to interfere with 
the necessary play for children and work for house- 
wives, restraint and moderation are important—just 
as they are in eating, sleeping, and all the other 
pursuits of daily life. No child should have un- 
restricted access to television any more than he 
should be permitted to nibble on candy all day 
long. 

But even when there is a lack of enthusiasm 
for television, there is an acceptance of it as a 
primary factor in our era, and a feeling that, since 
we do have it in all its power and effectiveness, 
we ought to use it actively and constructively for 
good, rather than sit wanly on the sidelines be- 
moaning our library fate. Some libraries are al- 
ready beginning to do this in one way or another. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library has experimented 
with TV interviews to acquaint the viewers with 
library functions. Toledo is having success with 
preschool storyhours. An editorial in the Toledo 
Blade for February 12, 1952, is headed, “How To 
Teach Reading”: 


On the theory that it can be used for some good, 
the authorities of Toledo’s Public Library have 
come to grips with television, and everybody, in- 
cluding the program wizards in TV studios, is 
much happier. This includes a considerable num- 
ber of Toledo's youngsters who are learning that 
there is much more to life than Hopalong Cassidy 
and all such-like nonsense. In short, the boys and 
girls ave discovering that there are such things as 
books, and that they can be had for the asking at 
the neighborhood library 


The Seattle experiment, described in our leading 
article, is evidence of how effective a good TV 
program can be. But an extraordinary amount of 
care and planning go into every “Telaventure’’ 
program, which explains its success. Haphazard 
planning never yields productive results. Libraries 
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should bear this in mind, lest they be lured by 
some mirage of new hordes of eager readers ir 
squandering their resources on time-consuming 
efforts that produce no sound or satisfying reward 

There is always the danger that the mechanics 
of some new venture will become an end in n 
selves, and lead away from, rather _ directly t¢ 
books. We must always remember that lil 
no matter how wide their scope of the media of 
communication, are still primarily concerned with 
books 

This “concern” is not quite the word to apply 
to the exhibit recently held at Yale University Li 
brary of ‘Books Fatal to Their Authors,’’ provid 
ing evidence that indignant citizens who were the 
object of written attack often hustled a poor writer 

to an untimely and very abrupt death. T! 

hibit of what proved to be “deadly” books was 
arranged by the Jared Eliot Associates ‘al 
undergraduate book club which last year sponsored 
the exhibit of “Books Banned in Boston 

Neither is “‘concern’’ what we have in mind 
when reading the account of the $25,000 trust j 
left to the Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, High School 
Library, provided it could provide ten copies | 
Ten Nights in a Barroom, to be kept “permanently 
in good condition for the use of all Stroudsburg 


pupils able to read.” 





ex 








But surely ‘‘concerned with books” may be ap 
lied to the American Memorial Library to be con 
structed in the American sector of Berlin witt 
$2,000,000 granted by Congress for ‘“‘the first 
lic structure designed with the psychological war 
fare program as a basis.” The library, which wil 
contain 850,000 volumes, will be the first American 
type, open-stack library to be built in Germany 
One of the most modern library structures in the 
world, it will feature a 300’ x 60’ reading room or 
the ground floor, exposed on all side by glass panel 
so that “people may look in and se« people rea 
ing.” The main structure will be topped by fiv 
floors of stacks to a total height of 65’ and will 
be visible in the Russian sector 

As Theodore W. Knauth pointed out in his 
article, “Germany's Hunger for Books,” in tl 


New York Herald Tribune of March 14 1952 




















W hat have the Russians been putting ut 


match our libraries and reading room On Unter 
den Linden, the former show street of Berlin, they 
have been constructing an enormous office building 
for the use of their administration, that will tower 
over every building in the city. . In German) 
where the need is desperate for homes, sch 


churches, and hospitals, the Russians give them an 
office building for their own use, and the German 
have to put it up besides. 

Surely nothing can show up more vividly the 
barrenness of Soviet rule, nor make more pointed 
the comparison with our appeal to the mind 
the German people. It was a wise decision that 
bade us put our faith in books sore than in bullet 
in our conflict with Soviet reactic 
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Summer Reading Clubs 
. SUMMER SEASON will soon be rolling 


around again and once more we will begin 
to plan how best we can serve our community and 
our reading public during the months to come 
Summer is something of a challenge for most ot 
us. We expect a certain decrease in circulation 
and library use; we work with smaller staffs, but 
nevertheless we all hope to put into practice some 
plan or a series of plans whereby all of these con- 
ditions will be minimized. Things have changed 
a little in the library world since last summer. We 
feel that the decrease in reading that many librar- 
ies in the television belt experienced has lessened; 
that there has been a kind of settling down process 
and that reading is again holding its own. Many 
libraries are now showing an increase in circula- 
tion and in the use of library services, generally. 
That bogie, television, is no longer regarded as 
something of a menace but a challenge. We are 
learning to trim our sails to the times. In fact, 
libraries in general seem to be serving their publics 
more adequately and more efficiently 

Two years ago in this column we outlined a 
summer reading program for young people built 
around the American cowboy. According to many 
reports it worked with considerable success. Last 
year another program was built around American 
folk tales and heroes. This year we would like to 
suggest that you try another American program 
and feature the American Indian. It is high time 
that we helped both our young readers and our 
older readers re-evaluate the Indian and his place 
in our history and what better way to do it than 
through a summer reading program? 

Both television and grade C movies have helped 
to create, in the minds of both young and old, a 
completely erroneous conception of the Indian 
Even the term “redskin’’ which we bandy about is 
incorrect, as any student of anthropology and eth 
nology will tell you. The average child believes 
that all Indians are tall, have long hair, high cheek 
bones, and possess a one-word vocabulary, namely, 
“ug.” They are certain that all Indians were “bad” 
and never could be trusted. They are willing to 
admit that once in a while there was an exception 
but that exception came about only after the white 
man’s ‘‘civilizing’’ influence. These “good” Indians 
usually served as scouts and servants for the white 
man and, according to the best traditions of the 
dime novel and the movie thriller, covered them- 
selves with glory by betraying their own race for 
someone else’s questionable interests. All of this 
base misunderstanding has come about because of 
lack of real understanding. 

So this summer let's begin at the beginning and 
try to right some of these wrongs. Let's teach our 


children through reading what the American Indian 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other selated material to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 







was like before the white man came. Then lead 
them through the periods that followed the expan- 
sion of this country and let them learn what the 
real Indian was and is like ...a person not any 
different from the rest of us. It can and will be a 
fascinating experience for all of us. 

There is no section in this country that does not 
bear the impress of Indian culture. Begin, if you 
will, with pictures and maps. Point out the loca- 
tion of the woods Indians, the plains Indians, the 
pueblo Indians, and the Indians of the northwest. 
If you feel the field is too large for you to cover 
in a summers reading, confine your interest to the 
Indians who inhabited your section of the country, 
or build your program around the materials that 
offer the greatest possibilities and are available in 
your own collections 

The subject has unlimited possibilities. You 
could divide your readers into groups and allow 
each of them to pick a tribe they would like to 
represent. Each group could choose identifying 
insignia. They might choose an animal to repre 
sent their group, such as the rabbit, coyote, fox 
or eagle; or they might select a tribe, such as the 
Sioux, Shawnee, or Hopi. You might name your 
meetings for book discussions a “council fire’’ and 
you could name a different “chief” to assist you 
with each gathering 


An Ancient Civilization 


Through reading guidance, discussion, and ex- 
hibits help the children to learn that the Indian 
had an extensive culture long before the white man 
came and that if it were not for his knowledge the 
settler would never have survived nor been able to 
make a permanent settlement here. Point out that 
many of our place names are of Indian origin as are 
some of our words in common usage; that it was 
the Indian who developed the trails now forming 
our great avenues of transport and travel; and that 
many a great city now occupies the area where an 
Indian village once stood. 

The story of Indian housing and dress is equally 
fascinating. Here again there is a great misconcep- 
tion that has been fostered by repeating the same 
old “chestnuts.” Not all Indians lived in tepees or 
wigwams and not all Indians wore feathered war 
bonnets. Miniatures of the various types of Indian 
dwellings are not hard to make and the same can 
be said of some of the clothing. If you have a 
museum in your area that has Indian artifacts they 
may be willing to loan you a few items for display 
in your library or perhaps you can work out an 
arrangement whereby you can arrange for special 
visits to the museum with your group. In many of 
the larger cities there are specialists in Indian lore 
whom you might ask to join with you in present- 
ing your program. Don't overlook any collectors 
in your community . . they will undoubtedly 
welcome the opportunity to show their collections 
and may be heiptul in planning your program. 

Stress the Indian's knowledge and love of nature 
He was not only an expert hunter but a farmer, 
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as well. He was not the wanton killer we are ac- 
customed to see on the screen but a man who loved 
animals and knew them well. He never killed un- 
less it was necessary to provide himself and his 
tribal family with food and clothing. He intro- 
duced the white man to corn, beans, squash, pump- 
kins, cranberries, and a dozen other foods. He also 
taught him to know and use hundreds of wild 
herbs and plants that not only eked out his meager 
diet but eased his pain and often saved his life. 


And don't forget the Indian dances, chants, and 
songs. Here again, the average person has become 
accustomed to believing that the Indian danced 
only when he was going to war. The Indian had 
many dances for many occasions. He danced for 
rain, for a good crop, when children reached ma- 
turity, and in thanksgiving. For the Indian the 
dance is an aesthetic experience not only for 
the one who dances but for the observer as well. 
It was and is part of his religion. Teach your 
young readers to know and appreciate these facts 
Then we will have better understanding and better 
behavior on the part of many white people who 
visit Indian reservations only to make fun of that 
which they do not comprehend or try to appreciate 

Two years ago in Chicago an enterprising scout 
master began a program about the American Indian 
for his troop. After a series of introductory lec- 
tures these boys decided they were most interested 
in the Indian dances. An interested business man 
gave them an album of records and they began 
their own program of research. They made all of 
their own costumes, even to the beadwork. Every- 
thing was authentic. Finally they learned some of 
the simpler dances and gradually increased their 
repertoire. Today, each member of the troop has a 
remarkable knowledge of the Indian and the group 
is constantly called upon to present programs for 
groups of all kinds. Not only have their lives been 
enriched but they are constantly enriching the lives 
of those with whom they come in contact 


Almost every library has books about the Indian. 
Pamphlets are available from various agencies in- 
cluding the Bureau of Indian Affairs and there are 
excellent articles in many magazines, including the 
National Geographic and Arizona Highways. There 
are a number of motion pictures available, either 
free of charge or for a small fee. Some of the rail- 
roads have produced fine films and listings of these 
can be found in the Educational Film Catalog. 

Plan to build your reading program for adults 
as well as the children. Parents are usually inter- 
ested in what their children are reading and doing 
and once their curiosity is aroused they may want 
to participate, too. Concentrate on the children this 
summer when you plan your reading program on 
the American Indian but plan some part of it that 


will interest the older members of the family, also 


College or Job ? 


After you have decided on your summer reading 
program you might give a thought to some of the 
other things you can feature during the summer 
months. There is the graduate grammar school, 
high school, and college. He will need your help 


in a number of ways and so will his family. Give 
him reading materials that will help him consider 
the problem of continued education versus a job, 
the choice of a vocation, the possibility of military 
service, the development of personality, and adjust- 
ment in an adult world 


Then, there is the bride 
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and her family. You can offer them your 
through books on social usage, home plann 
budgeting, buying, cookery, personality, and mar 
riage. 
Long Term Loans 
4 

And don't forget the vacationers both the 
stay-at-homes and the travelers 
will allow it, offer both groups 
making “‘vacation loans.” Allow 
unlimited (or you set the limit 
privilege) number of books to be kept for 
tended length of time. If you make 
sure you make it clear just what books can 
through this plan, otherwise you will find y« 
with a reverse program of public relations. One 
good rule to make is to confine the choi f | 
to titles that have been in the collection for 
tain length of time. Current titles, books in 
demand and books on school reading lists or « 
Agar 


the 
them to 


privil 


tak 


this offer b 


should never be included in the loan 

your book stock warrants it, you could off 
lections of books for use in day or summer Ds 
with the understanding that the cam] 

would be responsible for circulating and cari 

the books. Special lists, book exhibits, and news 
paper articles could feature, sometime durit 
summer, travel in both the United States an 
eign countries, camping, camp cookery, firs 
swimming and other sports, astron b 


butterflies, gardening, flow 
and home 


fishing, shells 


flower arrangement sewing 


Five Centuries Ago 











Last but not least, we hope those of y« 
and who have not already done so, will plat 
kind of an exhibit this fall about | D 
Vinci, the “universal man,” for 1952 is the I 
nardo Quincentennial Year. Celebrations, festival 
exhibitions, and conferences will take place 
tural centers of Italy, France, and the United St 
and wherever possible libraries should call att 
tion to this ‘truly many-sided genius."” Man 
of libraries are familiar with the already accla 
painter of the “Mona Lisa” and “The Last Suy 
but few realize the incredible range and scof 
Leonardo’s mind that was concerned with 
of the spirit as well as with things of the wor! 
An inventory of subjects which he records 
investigated would occupy endless pages but tl 
following list indicates in some small 
great capacity: mechanical inventions, textil 
spinning looms, printing press, cranes with ti 
mission gears, armored tanks, mortars, lock-s! 
portable bridges, bathrooms with running w 
designs for revolving stage, musical instrui 
flying machines, devices for the measuren 
the earth's surface, cloud formations, the growt 


of plants, and statements of principles and theort 
for a “Treatise on Painting While Leonar 

contemporaries recognized his genius for pait 
they counted triflings 
Today, Leonardo stands, revaluated only as 





merely as 
not 


his science 


great Renaissance painter, but as pioneer man 
science, and true precursor of the modern age ot 
invention 

It is what you read when you don't have to that 


determines what you will be when you can't help 1 
Oscar WILDI 
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THE MONTH 
at 


Volume 26 


WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 


June 1952 


ges JUNE ISSUE closes Volume 26 of the Wil- 
mn Library Bulletin. The first number of 
Volume 27 will reach you early September. 
Meantime, have a good summer—and a busy one! 


ee OL 


The Government of India now has two official 
agencies for the dissemination in the United States 
of factual information about India. These Govern- 
ment of India Information Services are located at 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. and 3 East 64th Street, New York 21. 


Library Service for the Blind,”’ describing books 
in Braille and “talking books,”’ is available for 10 
ents from the American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11. 


Nee le lL 


4 { Guide y ern eé nt Lihy ivle , is available for 
$1.70 from Eritish Information Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 2 


A Lincoln document which provided one of the 
notable “scoops” of newspaper history has been 
given to the Cornell University Library. The manu- 
script, signed in Lincoln’s hand, is an engrossed 
copy of his Emancipation Proclamation 


he te Le 
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Just wait'll | hear somebody say they're 
Loimg to the beach 
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random 


7 new edition of Library and Reference Facilities 
Area of the District of Columbia, a 153-page 
‘Senienn prepared jointly by the Washington chap- 
ter of the Special Libraries Association and the 
Library of Congress, describes the collections of 237 
institutions, including federal libraries, in the W: oid 
ington area. It also lists the librarians, regulations 
concerning use, address, and telephone number of 
each library. Requests for the directory, which is 
free to libraries and other interested institutions, 
should be made to the Publications Section of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


“You Can't Beat Baltimore's Library,” an article 
about the Enoch Pratt Library, appears in the June 
issue of Pageant magazine. 


ve Le Le 


Rent-free vacations in New York City. California, 
New England, or any region of your choice is the 
offer - the Teachers Residence Exchange. Educa- 
tors and other professionals register with this organ- 
ization and are assisted in exchanging homes for 
the summer or during a sabbatical leave. A folder 
explaining the plan may be obtained from the 
Teachers Residence Exchange, 100 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 


ee See 


For further information on “The Modern World 
at Your Fingertips,” a “visualized curriculum” 
series of teaching pictures, write the Creative Edu- 
cation Society, Mankato, Minnesota. 


ve be be 


Political Parti 1d Presidential Nominations, 
a booklet of the C itiz mea Education Project, spon 
sored by Teachers College and financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation, is being distributed by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27. 


we ee Ge 


A limited ve of copies of A Selection of 
Books for Boys and Girls 1951 are available for 
20 cents each gion the Boys’ and Girls’ Library, 
Newton Free Library, Newton, Massachusetts. 


Ve Le OL 


Reprints of Elinor Earle’s “Reply to Carlson” 
from the April ALA Bulletin are available for $8 
a hundred for the first 100 and $2.30 a hundred for 
each additional 100, from ALA Bulletin, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





A Symposium in Public Librarianship may be had 
for $1.25 from the University of California Press, 
Berkely 4, California 


(Continued on page 839) 
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Reference Book Check List 


BAYLEY, Haroitp. The Lost Language of 
Symbolism. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1951, 
24. Gaza 





2. BENNETT, PAUL A. ed. Books and Print 
A Treasury for Typophile Cle 
Publishing Company, 1951. 432p. $7.50 
3. Biccs, JOHN R. An Approach to Type 


New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 152p 
$4.75 

4. Biccs, JOHN R. [/lastra ind Reproduc 

New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952 

240p. $8.50 

5. BLranp, Davip. The Illustra f Books 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1952. 160p. $2.75 
6. BurKE, REDMOND A. What Is the Index? 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. 
x, 129p. $2.75 

7. The Classic Ballet: Basic Technique and 
Terminology. New York, Knopf, 1952. 243p. $6 
8. Goss, MADELEINE. Mod: Music-Make 
New York, Dutton, 1952. 499p. $10 

9. HaLp, ARTHUR and SVEN ERIK SKAWONIUS 
 # } fé 7) ip rary Su ed. , De A Surve ; in Pic- 
ture New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951 
179p $17.50 

10. HAMLIN, TALBOT, ed. Forms and Functions 
f Twentieth-Centur Architecture New York 
Columbia University Press iv. $75 

11. Handbooks of European National Dances. 
Vols. 13-16. Edited by VioreT ALFROD. New 
y Pm 


“ork, Chanticleer Press, 1950-51. $1.50 each 





12. HARRINGTON, MILDRED P. ed. The South- 
t in Children’s Books: a bibliography. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1952 
xix, 124p. $2.50 


13. Huser, RAPHAEL M. ed. Our Bishops 
Speak, 1919-1951. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1952. xxxili, 402p. $6 


14 KINSKY, GEORG. ed A Histor; f Music 
in Pictures. New York, Dover Publications, 1951 


3643p $10 


15. Laver, JAMES. Drama: Its Costume and 
Décor New York, Studio Publications, 1951 
76p $5.75 

16. Laver, James, ed. Fashions of the Renais- 
ance in England, France, Spain and Holland. New 
York, Harpers, 1951. (“Costume of the Western 
World” series) $12.50 


17. McCoy, Ropert A. Practical Photography 
Bloomington, Mlinois, McKnight and McKnight 


1¢ 


1951. xv, 221p. $4 
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Edite d Dy 


WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


& 


18. Norton, DAN S. and PeTrers RusSHTON 
Classical Myths in English Literature New York 
Rinehart, 1952. xvi, 444p. $4.50 


19. PHARR, CrypE, ed. The Theodos: Cod 
ind Novels; and The Sirmondian Constitu 
(The Corpus of Roman Law, v. 1) New J 
Princeton University Press, 1952. xxvi, 643p. §$ 

20. PICKERING, ERNEST. The Home f Ar 
ca. New York, Crowell, 1951 284p. §$ 

21. SELTZER, LEON E. ed. The Columbia 1 


pincott Gazetteer of the World. New York, ¢ 
lumbia University Press, 1952. 2,148p. $50 

22. Seymour, Maurice. Ballet Portraits. New 
York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 165p. $1 

23. Sunset Patio Book. Menlo Park, Califort 
Lane Publishing Company, 1952. 174p. $2 
edition $3 

24. Way, W. DENNIS and O. D. STAND 
Zoology in Postage Stamps. New York, Phi 
sophical Library, 1952. 113p. $5 

25. Wuttis, MARGARET and Mary J. ALTON 
comps. Adult Study Camps. Louisville, Kentucky 
Franklin Printing Company, 1951. 85p. paper $ 

26. YATES, RAYMOND F. comp. The Antiqu 
C llector’ Manual: A Price Guide ind Data B 
New York, Harpers, 1952. 303p. $5 





Ready Reference 
Fe TWO YEARS Margaret Willis, I 


circulation department of the Louisville, Ker 
tucky, Free Public Library, and her colleague, Mary 
J. Alton, spent their free time collecting, digesting 


and culling the information contained in Ada! 
Study Camps.” As a result they have brought out 
a most worth-while addition to the referen 

lection on educational vacation planning. Hert 


under one cover, is to be found specific informa 
tion on the locations, accommodations, background 
and equipment requirements, fees, spe: 
other pertinent details of approxim 
educational camps in 28 states and Cana 
volume also furnishes information about Quaker 
work camps located throughout the world, coll 
sponsored bus tours, and trail expeditions under 
the auspices of the American Forestry Service. Th¢ 
camps are arranged under state headings and entries 
for each camp include a ‘questionnaire’ of essential 
information, a descriptive outline (usually written 
by a former camper), and several photographs. A 
subject index makes all the information readily 
accessible. Courses of study cover applied and fine 
arts and most of the natural sciences. So, if you 
are planning to attend summer school, first consult 
Adult Study Camps and then have fun while you 
learn. 








Public librarians will find The Antique ¢ 
tor’'s Manual*™ contains much of the information 


needed by their antique collector patrons. Begin- 
ning with an informative chapter on detecting fake 
antiques, it continues with a list of average prices 
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of various furniture items and includes line draw- 
ings and charts of period pieces. There is a price 
guide of pattern glass and another of Currier and 
Ives prints. American pottery marks are illustrated 
and identified, and there are complete lists of 
American silversmiths and clockmakers along with 
their localities and dates. dictionary of antique 
terms adds to the value of this guide for the 
average collector. 

A useful tool in all libraries for young people is 
the selective bibliography entitled The Southwest 
in Children's Books.” The editor, chairman of a 
bibliography committee of the young people's sec 
tion of the Southwestern Library Association, was 
assisted in her research by committees representing 
the states of Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Arrangement is 
alphabetical by author under each of these states, 
each entry is annotated and mentions the approxi- 
mate grade level of the title. The index contains 
author, title, and subject in one alphabetical list 
with state abbreviations after each entry. Designed 
to be used by parents and teachers of children in 
elementary school through the eighth grade, this 
bibliography reveals a wealth of material on a 
colorful section of our country. 

The reference book par excellence for 1952 is 
The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World® 
edited by Leon E. Seltzer ably assisted by the geo- 
graphic research staff of the Columbia University 
Press and by the vast resources of the American 
Geographical Society. Its 2,148 pages include 
130,000 articles with over 30,000 cross-references 
in a 3-column, thumb indexed, buckram bound 
yclopedia of places. The new Gazetteer has half 
again as much material as its godfather, Lippin- 
cott’'s Gazetteer of 1905. All places of any import- 
ance, alphabetically arranged, past and present, are 
identified. Long, comprehensive articles are devoted 
to large and significant geographic areas with 
shorter articles on smaller areas. Geographic fea- 
tures of the world are described thoroughly and a 
wide coverage with essential facts about each place, 
is apparent. Ancient, Biblical, and archeological 
sites, as well as modern communities, all over the 
world, are included 

The main entry is under an English name when 

has one. Transliterated names furnish parallel 
listings hard to find elsewhere. Pronunciations are 
given with simple symbols to make as usable as 
possible. Three preliminary pages give abbrevia- 
tions and keys to population figures and pronunci- 
ation. 

A factually correct, easy to use reference tool is 
always in demand. In addition, it is a delight to 
use such a tool which in design and typography 
so pleases the aesthetic senses. With the current 
and increasing interest in and curiosity about the 
total world this Gazetteer answers a long felt need 
No longer need reference librarians lack an in- 
dispensable one-volume, comprehensive, geographi- 
cal dictionary. The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer 
f the World is ready to fill such a gap on every 
reference shelf. 

Dr. Burke has produced a useful popular addi 
tion for ready reference in What Is the Index? 
Because of so much confusion concerning the Index 

Forbidden Books and because of the current 
emphasis on intellectual freedom this brief treat 
ment should be of value to many students and 
should answer many recurring reference questions 
Each appendix will be of interest, such as: “Censor 
ship of Special Classes of Books,” ‘Various For 
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bidden Authors and Titles’ — including authors 
whose complete works are forbidden in the Index, 
better known authors and books listed in the Index, 
condemned novelists, a list of forbidden titles in 
the English language—and the Great Books Pro- 
gram. The part of the bibliography devoted to 
sources of law and to books and periodicals is 
useful and would have been of more value if it 
had been annotated. The 86 pages of text give an 
historical background of the problems involved 
with a definition of terms 

Zoology in Postage Stamps,* the first detailed 
study of the subject to come our way, is a com- 
prehensive survey of stam nps portraying animals, 
birds, reptiles, fish, and po Nearly 300 of 
these stamps are reproduced here in detail, and the 
description of each species contains information on 
its ge porn location, habits, and zoological 
nomenclature. The table of contents, listing the 
various animal classes, and the philatelic and zoo- 
logical indexes make this book a delight to the 
stamp collector and to the student of natural history 





Documentary 


Dr. Clyde Pharr, the classical scholar connected 
for many years with Vanderbilt University, with 
his collaborators, Theresa Sherrer Davidson and 
Mary Brown Pharr, has issued the first translation 
in any language of The Theodostan Code.” With 
thorough documentation this translation, which con- 
tains the Roman law covering the years 313 to 468 
just prior to the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
includes many mod 








tn subjects such as excessive 
taxation, socialized medicine, inflation, corruption 
in government, relations of church and state, gov- 
ernmental economic controls, and many related 
topics. This is a basic reference source book espe- 
cially for serious students of law and of history 
All colleges and universities will need this, the first 
volume in the series on ‘The Corpus of Roman 
Law A selected, classified bibliography and a 
thorough index add to the usefulness of this well 
bound and typographically well prepared book. 








Thirty years of thinking, writing, and leadership 
during an eventful era are covered in Our Bishop 
Speak,” an incisive and realistic analysis of con- 
temporary American society. War, peace, education, 
motion pictures, literature, religious freedom, com- 
pulsory military training, world affairs are some of 
the subjects covered by the 82 well indexed docu 
ments contained in this source book of value to all 
reference librarians 


Architecture 


A notable and outstanding set in 4 volumes edited 
by Talbot Hamlin is Forms and Functions of Twen 
ieth Century Architectur This comprehensive 
a of 3,466 pages, prepared under the auspices of 
the School of Architecture at Columbia, contains 
3.745 illustrations which, with text, combine to 
make it useful to scholars, practitioners, and li 
brarians. As close examination of the methods and 
aesthetics of the first halt of our century, coverage 
is given to elements of building (volume 1) and 
principles of composition (volume 2) and of build- 
ing types (volumes 3, 4). Hamlin ts responsible 
for the contents of most of the first 2 volumes; a 
galaxy of specialists contributes the divisions on 
various building types. An exhaustive general index 








and an index of architectural works, both planned 
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by Jessica Hamlin, occupy 104 pages in volume 4 
This is a usable and required reterence especially in 
the larger libraries 

Ernest Pickering, professor of architecture at the 
University of Cincinnati has, in The Homes of 
America,” written a fascinating biography of the 
American home, outlining its development from the 
rude shelter hastily thrown together to the modern 
machines for living in,’ while the 215 beautiful 
plates illustrate the changes in taste and need 

Every home owner or home planner will want to 
consult the Sawset Patio Book * which was written 
to satisfy the demands of Sunset Magazine readers 
Its easy to follow directions and plans, and its 250 
photographs and drawings possible 
phase of planning, building, or remodeling outdoor 
recreational areas 


cover 


every 


Graphic and Applied Arts 


The publishing house of Pellegrini and Cudahy 
deserves praise for two extraordinary titles by John 
R. Biggs: An Approa Type® and Illustration 
ind Reproduction. The former is a brief yet work 
able volume introducing the art of typography to all 
graphic arts Divided three parts, 
with 41 illustrations and 15 types displayed, this 
volume covers the technical, historical, and practical 
aspects of typography. A selected, annotated bib 
liography and a concise add to the value of 
this artistic presentation 

Illustvation and Repr 
taglio, and surface printing, emphasizing both 
autographic and photographic methods. Although 
the text is well presented, the value of the book for 
reterence purpose lies rather in the 146 illustrations 
presenting a wide variety of techniques, and the 
additional use of Originals as printed by 
lette rpress, on art paper lithograph, gravure, collo 


students into 


glossarv 


covers relief, in 


ah 


these 


type, and silk screen. These volumes received a 
warm welcome in England, where they appeared in 
1949 


More than 40 distinctive articles by present prac- 
titioners in the graphic arts are gathered together 
in forms such as poetry, essays, and articles dealing 
with subjects of interest, especially to typophiles, in 
Books and Printing.’ There are 21 different type 
faces in this unique and fascinating volume, and 
more than 100 illustrations of printers’ marks, 
specimen paper, and decorative bookplates. A few 
of the many outstanding contributors are Granniss, 
Willoughby, Wroth, McKerrow, Warde, Dwiggins, 
Ransom, Meynell, Grabhorn, Rollins, Gill, Updike, 





Winterich. Every library should secure this gem 
David Bland has presented, in The Illustration of 
Book:,* a succinct. useful, and interesting approach 


to the history of illustration and to the techniques 
involved in their application, with 46 illustrations, 
many in original sizes. The history of European 
illustration through the ages is briefly yet compre- 
hensively presented in such a manner as to be 
valuable in ready reference 





Contemporary Swedish Design® is a gorgeous 
picture book of Swedish handicrafts and industrial 
art as expressed in everyday objects used in the 
home. Its 111 full color and 64 black and white 
photographs depict 1,250 objects, from lowly pots 
and pans to the most exquisite table linens and 
tapestries, designed by living Swedish artists. For 
quick reference there are maps of Sweden showing 
places mentioned in the text, alphabetical lists of 
designers and manufacturers and lists of the same 
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grouped under materials, a list of in 
further information can be otained 
of Swedish terms 
Practical Photography,” intend 
use in high school and colleg | 
cellent guide for the amateur photog 
composition 1s ulequately oO 
aspects, such as the physics of len 
shutters, and chemistry of de lor 
presented Its 56 diagrams te 
raphy *) exercises for class or indt 
in index add to the referen il 
Costume 
Fashions of the Renaissance is 
jected series entitled “Costume 
World” which will, in text and ill 
western costume from earliest tir 
This volume, divided into 
development of fashion between 148 
England, France, Holland, and Sy 
is written by a specialist in the | 
an introduction, a list of plat 
and each of the 4370. illustrati 
plates in full color, is taken 
sources James Laver. editor of 
responsible for the section entit] 
André Blum, curator at the Louv: 
sections on French = costur I 
Jacobean” fashion is ribed by G 
and Spanish dress by Brian } 
Victoria and Albert Museum; 
professor at the State Acad 
dam, tells of the fashions t H 
Fashion f the Rep 
iuthentic information for 
writers, theater groups, histor 
In Drama: Its Costume iD 
of the theater will find a 
about scenic design 


Greek and Roman days to about 194 


who is also editor ot Fashior 

and keeper of the D parts nt f | 
tration, and Design of the Vict 
Museum, illustrates the v 

more than 200 plates from tl 

A bibliography of 
of illustrations, and an ind 

as well as valuable, referer 


six doubl 


use 


Dance 


Volumes 13 to 16 of Hand 
National Dances™ are: Dane 
Wales by Maud Karpeles and I 
Italy by Bianca M. Galanti, Da 
Jean C. Milligan 
Dances of Spain Wl: North-east 
Lucile Armstrong. All 
format, contain the same numb 


follow 


short bibliographies, several interestir 


ful illustrations, and all lack ind 
a short history and description of 
traditional and ritual dances, suge 


where they may be seen, and in 


for performing the basic steps. Libr 


izing in folklore will want thes 
Dance enthusiasts will be thrill 
Seymour's new collection of Ballet 
145 exquisite photographs he | 
breath-taking beauty 


and D. G. Ma 


of 70 of th 
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LLETIN 








jancers of the leading ballet companies. There are 
numerous action shots such as Margot Fonteyn’s 
arabesque and the perfect leap of Igor Youse kevitch 
as well as many dramatic portraits. Here the reader 
an compare the Swan Queen portrayals of Fonteyn, 
Beryl Grey, Violetta Elvin, Alexandra Danilova, 
Alicia Alonso, Nana Gollner, Rosella Hightower, 
Maria Tallchief, Tamara Tourmanova, and Mia 
avenska; the Prince Siegfried role in the same 
hallet as danced by Michael Somes, John Field, Paul 
Petroff, Anton Dolin, and Oleg Tupine. Although 
Swan Lake photographs predominate, there are 
pictures of dancers in roles from some 30 other 
ballets. Accompanying each photograph is a 
profile of the artist with comments on his particular 
abilities and notable characteristics. There is also an 
unusual series of studies of “Classical Ballet Pan 
tomime,.”” in which Margot Fonteyn demonstrates 
the meaning of each gesture and pose. An index of 
lancers adds to the value of this reference tool 
which Arnold Haskell, in the foreword, rightly 
alls a complete history of the ballet of our 


The Classic Ballet,’ a basic visual dictionary of 
ballet, is an indispensable reference tool for students 
and teachers of the art. (€ omprehensive in scope it 
supplies, by means of 156 pages of accurate line 
lrawings by Carlus Dyer, and explanatory introduc 
tions and texts by Muriel Stuart, answers to all 
juestions concerning the traditional acad 
lance. In addition it contains a preface by George 
Balanchine and a fascinating and most informative 
history of ballet by Lincoln Kirstein, director of 
the School of American Ballet. A list of plates, and 
a "detailed index make all the information in this 
beautiful and valuable volume readily accessible 


emic classi 


Music 


A History of Music in Pictures" is an un- 
abridged reissue of a monumental collection of 
pictorial material beginning with sculptures of musi 
ians and instruments dating back to 3000 B.C. and 
ending with portraits and autographed scores of the 
Impressionists. The 1,555 illustrations were made 
from prints, paintings, and other contemporary 
sources and include specimens of music, ancient and 
1odern instruments, composers, teachers, conduc- 

rs, and other musicians. Each illustration is 
lentiied and pertinent data concerning original 
sources 1S given in brief notations on each page 
Information on any period can be quickly obtained 
through the table of contents, which is arranged 
hronologically, and 3 separate indexes make it 
easy to find material on specific instruments, persons, 
and places. Musicologists should find this a useful 
source of information. 

A well designed and easy to use source of infor 
mation about modern composers is Modern Music- 
Makers.® With the exception of Lukas Foss all 
the 37 composers mentioned are American born, and 
information about them was obtained in personal 
interviews. Arrangement is chronological, begin 
ning with Charles Ives, born in 1874, down to 
Lucas Foss, born in 1922. Material on each com 
poser includes a photograph, a manuscript specimen, 
a biographical study, a chart of important events in 
his life, and a complete check list of his composi 
tions. The biographical material is especially im 
portant since it contains critical comments on their 
own works by the artists themselves, by other com 
posers, and by well known music critics. A table of 
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and one of photo- 
volume for alli 


contents, an index of composers 
graphs add to the alue of this 


libraries 


Mythology 
High school and college librarians will f find that 
Classical Myths in English Literature ™ contains th 
questions on that subject 
posed by students, and that this one volume can save 


answers to most of the 


hours of time and ligging through many source 
books. Arrangement is alphabetical, with main 
entry in boldface capitals and cross references in 


lightface capitals. Greek mames are used 
out, with Roman equivalents appearing in the 
articles or in cross references. English literary us. 
rather than the classical story, has been follow we 
the examples g re to indicate how the m 
have been used by English and popes wri 








The 9 genealogical tables, a key to pronunciation 
a section on how to use the book a an index of 
literary references add to the eelesenne value of this 
volume, which contains, also, a scholarly introduc 
tion by Charles Grosvenor Osgood 


Because of the great demead a facsi 
of the original edition (1912) of The 
Symbolism* has been publishe 
tains, in two volumes, approximately 1 
tions and a wealth of information about 
modern symbolism of the East and W 
pendix and an index make this an easy 


} ] 
ence tool for philologists 
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The Van Allyn Inst Burbank, California 





: 
has worked out a filmstrip, "Teaching the Use ot 
the Readers’ Guide,” and a multiple choice test 
based on it. The filmstrip costs $3.75 and the tests 


complete with an answer key, are 25 tor $1.75 
available from the Institute 


‘ . <<“ 
be Le Le 
Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of Books 
for June are 





JUNE 1 Balch 
JUNE 8 y, Clyde Robert Bulla 
JUNE 15 [ dmeeies, Charles Mart 


Miler ‘a ‘ 
JUNE 22—Dark Sanshine, Dorothy Lyons 
JUNE 20— Hodie, Katherine and Bernard Garbutt 


ee Be Be 

Lists of Occupational Outlook Publications (for 
schools, colleges, industrial plants, personnel work 
ers, vocational guidance counselors, and others) are 
available on request to the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, United States Department of Labor, Washing 
ton 25, D.C., or the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Othce, Washington 28, D¢ 
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Display for the Month 





ieee LUTHER W. WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, Iron- 
wood, Michigan, used this “Look before You 
Leap” display in connection with Gogebic Junior 
College Senior Day, held for all seniors in Gogebic 
and Ontanagon counties. 

“The Road to Anywhere’’—so labeled on the 
small billboard to the right—is bordered by high- 
way signs bearing the legend, “Reading 51.’ This 
slogan was used partly for the year 1951 and partly 
because 51 is the number of a highway near Iron- 
wood. 

Both displays were made by a junior college stu- 
dent with the help and supervision of the library. 





<i 
ee er eee Eee 





Members of the Merchantville, New Jersey, 
School Library Club set up and arranged this display 
correlating the school activities of the sports’ season 
with reading interests in the library. For back- 
ground the library bought a roll of wallpaper, 
strips of which were stapled on a regular composi- 
tion board. The idea for the cheerleader figures 
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came from a small child's coloring book. To get 
variety in materials, crepe paper chrysanthemums 
were used. Commercial red-foil letters made the 
lettering job a quick and easy one. The display 
board is located in the lobby of the library, where 
it is an invitation to all to open the door and enter 
the room. 
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ee STUDENTS AND FACULTY were attracted to 
the bulletin board of Chief Joseph Junior High 
School, Richland, Washington, by ‘“Want to Round 
Up a Good Book?” The cowboy was drawn on 
heavy white poster paper and painted with water 
colors, the caption was in 2” Mitten letters, and 
the lariat was white curtain cord purchased at the 
dime store and held in place with common pins. 


Material in this window of the New Utrecht 
Branch of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, 
consists of a circus tent, wagons, and various acts 
in paper cutouts. About three years ago these came 
from a cereal company for 10 cents and a coupon. 
Except the Barnum and Bailey poster and the clown 
pictures in the background, the exhibit is made up 
of children’s books from the library's collection 
It took up a small store window, 60” wide, 38” 
deep, and 3’ high. 

eo 

The Children’s Room of the Flint, Michigan, 
Public Library achieves variety in its displays by 
rearranging books so one or two shelves may be 
removed to make room for a_ sectional display. 
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The circus exhibit pictured here was placed in a 
section below a window and opposite the library 
door so as to capture immediate attention. For 
background, an old sheet of pink bristol board was 
painted with bright yellow poster paint, dried, and 
then fastened to the back of the shelves with draft- 
ing tape. Book jackets of circus books were then 
scotch-taped to the background. 





The four strips of lightweight cardboard which 
formed the tentlike border were measured, cut, 
painted with green poster paint, and trimmed with 
yellow and red. A yellow cardboard flag was at- 
tached to an extra large sucker stick and placed 
atop the tent. On the shelf forming the floor a 
handful of green Easter grass was scattered. Copies 
of Our Town Has a Circus and Sawdust in His 
Shoes were then placed on the grasslike floor and 
other books were arranged on the shelf below. 

A few extra details giving a circus atmosphere 
were added. The elephants, the animals in the 
center, the little boy and girl, and the clowns were 
cut from book jackets. Two sucker stick trapezes 
were suspended from the tent roof with thread, and 
a cheesecloth trapeze net was attached to the side 
walls, with a pipe-stem ladder leaning against the 
left side of the net. Above all a happy mischievous 
“Curious George,” taken from a discarded book, 
swings on the trapeze and plays in the net. 


Some of the cutouts for the spring bulletin board 
in the Madison Junior High School Library, 
Newark, New Jersey, were taken from the gym 
teacher's supply catalogs; balls and bats were made 
by the children. 
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Boys’ Favorite Books 


| em YEAR we watch with interest for the win- 
ners of the Junior Book awards of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. The unique and valuable ele- 
ment in this series of awards is the fact that the 
boys themselves are given an opportunity first to 
name their favorites. Then a very impressive awards 
committee, representing literary discrimination as 
well as a knowledge of young readers, chooses the 
medal winners from the boys’ selections. 

The 1952 winners will be found on the awards 
page of the May Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 think 
we can all attest to the popularity of any of these 
books that are already in our library. In placing 
our next book orders we shall be careful to secure 
the ones that we lack. Don’t forget the very fine 
analysis of these books and synthesis of boys’ com- 
ments that Iris Vinton, director of publications serv- 
ice, prepares each year. We hope she will follow 
her usual procedure and prepare this for us. You 
may write her, in care of Boys’ Clubs of America 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


From Indiana 


From Esther Burrin, state supervisor of school 
libraries. Indianapolis, comes a very helpful bibli- 
ography of Suggested Source r Display Materials 
It covers such a wide variety of mate siaks as charts, 
letters, maps, pictures, posters, and other miscel- 
laneous items. We are grateful to Lois Josephson, 
librarian, Riley High School, South Bend, Indiana, 
for compiling this list. I shall put my PTA library 
committee to work ordering eens of these materials 
as soon as possible. 


Elementary School Libraries 


Appended to the above list is a note about a 
handbook that elementary school people will be 
interested in obtaining. It is Design for Elementary 
Libraries prepared by the Department of Elementary 
Curriculum, South Bend, Indiana, City Schools, 
1951, 75 cents. 

And speaking of elementary libraries, you will 
find worth while Elementary School Library Facili- 
ties in Illinois Community Districts by Viola L. 
James, extension instructor, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. It is a study of 
the history, present status, and emerging patterns of 
larger units of library service to elementary educa- 
tion. In summarizing the salient elements of this 
pattern of service, the author enumerates a super- 
visor for coordination and use of all library mate- 
rials in the unit, the centralization of purchasing, 
processing, and circulation of materials, and the 
promotion of reading during the summer months 
as important features. 


* School and children's librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRI 


Editor 





This study is Number 27 (April 1952) of 
Occasional Papers” of the University of Illinois 
Library School. It is available on request fron 
Herbert Goldhor. 


A National Service 


It is an exciting piece of news that Frances Clark 
Sayers, superintendent of work with children, New 
York Public Library, and well known children 
author, was loaned to the Library of Congress t 
serve as consultant on children’s literature 
April 1. This is the first step toward the explora 
tion of the questions of what central library s 
are needed by those who work with children’s books 
and how such services can be provided 

Mrs. Sayers’ appointment was made possibl 
funds provided by a joint committee of the Ameri 
can Association of University Women and t 
Association for Childhood Education Internat 
These groups, as well a number ind 
donors, are anxious to explore the 
creating a national center for t 
creased usefulness of children’s litera 

Having once participated in the or 
development of a regional children 
I am highly aware of the service potentialiti 
this project and shall watch its progress with k 
interest and anticipation 








New Reading Lists 
Katherine N. Dill, chairman of th 


committee of the Children’s Library Associati 
introduces us to Accent the Positive Hus 
Relations with Books for Children and Y 
People. This annotated list of 50 books was 
pared by a subcommittee on stereotypes 
dren's literature of the committee on hun 
tions of the New Jersey Library Association, u1 
the chairmanship of Dorothy McGinness, Newas 
Public Library. Its purpose is to promote good wi 
and understanding among all groups. It is sug 
gested that it be used as a helpful guide to parent 
and other adults buying books for children. 1 
order: write Marian Manley, Newark Business I 
brary. (Ten cents a copy with conside 
tion for quantity purchase. ) 








rabl 


Another brand new list comes from the Bost 
Public Library and meets the need for reading 
material for the teen-agers. It is Good Read 
Ahead ! a selection of books published 1946-1951 
prepared by the Workshop on Reviewing 
Selection of Books for Young Adults, sponsor 
by the Professional Staff of the Boston Public Li 
brary. It contains 406 titles, annotated, with 
illustrations. Headings include: A Variety of St 
ries, On Stage!, Art Gallery, Of Musical Note 
Play the Game!, Are You Popular?, Here’s Your 
Hobby, Real People, Animals —— Not So Dumb 
Careers Ahead, Adventures Near and Far, TI 
World Today, and others 


(Continued on page 844) 
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&. SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON SAFETY 


linois 
sates By Diva Agostinellit 

." ry EDUCATION is a twentieth century de- American Red Cross 

velopment which has grown directly out of the 17th and E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C 

larke increasing mechanization and complexity of our Life saving, safety in the water, etc 
New society. The industrial accident rate during the first American Technical Society 
dren's decade of the present century was so great that in 850 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
ss to 1912 representatives of government, industry, Safety for the operator of machine tools 
as of and insurance companies sponsored a joint meeting Automotive Safety Foundation 
plora- to discover ways in which industrial accidents could 700 Hill Building, Washington 6, D.C 
rvices be reduced to a minimum. The National Safety Bicycle Institute of America 
hooks Council developed directly out of this meeting and 122 East 42d Street, New York 17 

began to operate in 1913. The council soon became Pamphlets ; safety sets for children 
le by interested in all aspects of safety and today is the Board of Education of the City of New York 
meri- largest single source of information on safety in 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 
1 the all areas. From this beginning, the idea of safety The Board of Education in New York City is 
ional education took root Today, safety is the concern gti bie a> as ey schools will make 
tae av ie ate n the c assroom, such as 
idual of the most varied kinds of organizations, govern- amphlets o , fety, safety in the laboratory, 
ty of ment agencies, and civic groups. f laying fi t 

The librarian is apt to find that requests for in- Boy Scouts of Ameri a 

formation are concentrated on accident statistics, Park Avenue, New York 16 

prevention techniques, and safety education in spe- Bureau of Mines 

cific areas. To meet this need, a list has been pre- De pane of the Interior, had ashington, D.C 

pared which is designed to indicate the variety of Specialized occupational safety materials 

sources and the diversity of materials available Campfire Girls, Inc 

rather than to specify the pamphlet material itself 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 

It is a representative list rather than a compre- Eno Foundation for rnctgie Trafic Control 

hensive one. It is felt that such a list would be Saugatuck, Connecticut 

of more help to the librarian than a bibliography, 
icity which might be inordinately long and soon out- Giel Scouts 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ition dated. To round out the picture, a short list of 

uma books on safety and related subjects, available from 
OUNg commercial publishers, is included below for those 
pre who wish more comprehensive coverage of the Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Company 

- subject. Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, Illinois 
= > aS 3 . ; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

under Sources of Information ; tksdieae Hnoatne tie ee ae 

will The National Safety Council, 425 North Michi National Board of Fire Underwriters 

gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois is the primary 85 John Street, New Yor 

source for all areas. Available from the council is National Bureau of Standards 

a series of service guides which list all the mate X ashington. Dc 

tials which may be obtained from the council, in- Safety in th 

cluding periodicals, pamphlets, books, posters, 


sug- 


ma . National Committee on Safety Education 
hlms, and phonograph records. The titles of the 1201 16th Street. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C 


oston ees guides are as follows Safety education in schools 


ading Farm Safety Services National Conservation Bureau 

ding Home Safety Services 60 John Street, New York 7 

1951 Occupational Safety Services Mainly prevention of forest fires 
and School Safety Services National 

sored Trafic Safety Services iis : 
Li- 


Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


h 17 - =e é ee el Pee National Health Council 

ph Publishers of Materials on Safety ai: Riedie Sle Sha 
J . . General safety information 
Note, American Automobile Association ae mene Besos 
Your Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Wash National Recreation Association 


umb ington, D.C 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
The ‘— : 
* Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., National Society far the Prevention of Blindness 
New York 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
+ Assistant Librarian, American Foundation for the Specialized information on preventing accidents to 
Blind the eve in the home, school, industry, etc 
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New York State Department of Labor, Division 


of Industrial Safety Services 
Albany, New York 
The State Department of Labor in most states will 


available 


Satety 


make occupational safety materials 


New York University, 
tion 
8 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
Research studies and statistics 
Public Affairs Committee 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16 
Pamphlet Number 133, ‘‘Make Your 
concerns community planning fot 
The Trathe Division of the International 
ation of Chiets of Police 
1704 Judson Street, Evanston, 
Model trattic ordinan 


Center fot Educa 


Town Safe, 


Safety 


Associ 
Ilinots 


Travelers Insurance Company 
Harttord, Connecticut 
United States Public Roads 


Federal W orks Buils ding 
Model tr r 


Administration 
Washington 25, D.C 


Books Available through 
Commercial Publishers 
McCrOoNegE, 


BERMAN, Harry H., and HAROLD W 


Applied Safety Engineeri» New York, Me 
Graw-Hill, 1943. 189p. illus. $2.50 
Dickik, ALEXANDER L, Production with Safety) 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1947. 242p. illus 
$2.50 
FLOHERTY, J. J. Watch Your Step. 


Philadelphia 
75 


Lippincott, 1950 illus. $2 
HEINRICH, HERBERT WW. Industrial Accident Pre 
vention; a Scientific Approac New York 


McGraw-Hill, 1950. 470p. illus. $5 


160p 


LIPPERT, FREDERICK G. Accident Prevention Ad 
ministration. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1947 
159p. illus. $2.25 


Safe Driving 
1949. 


SCHULTZ, HASKELL B. Dessgen fo 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 
15ip. illus. $2 

STACK, HERBERT J., HAWKINS, CHARLES G., and 

CUTTER, bed ALTER A Careers in Safety; Choos- 

, 170M in Field Accident Pre- 

n New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1945 


$1.50 


Wk Aa 
teni 


152p 


s 6 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 842) 

I am happy that it is annotated and adequately 
indexed because I have always felt that 4? was a 
serious lack in the New York Public Library's 
otherwise excellent Books for Young People, pub- 
lished annually as the January issue of Branch 
Library Book News. Secure Good Reading Ahead ! 
from the Boston Public Library at 25 cents a copy. 


Workshop Time Again! 


All over the country workshops are readying for 
those of us who wish to meet together to consider 
our common problems. I shall be participating in 
two of them. As is always the case with the con- 
sultants, I expect to profit as much as anyone by 


the experience 
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Now here is the point I wish to emphasize 
Many knotty problems are tackled and good projects 


launched during these intensive study periods. As 
I have already indicated, these problems and pro 
ects are of mutual concern to all of us. Therefor 

do not cherish your summer efforts to yoursel 
alone but plan some method of broadcasting your 
findings. Perhaps they will appear as part vork 
shop proceedings, or you might develop tl int 
a magazine article or a useful bibliography. Prob 
ably your work will be only partially finished by 
the end of the workshop. But if, after a brief sur 

mer rest, you will pull your brain children out ar 


tidy them up a bit, you will find a very 


grateful audience waiting to “‘adopt’’ tl 
Have a nice summer! And try not to mis 
A.L.A.'s fine program in New York! 





U.S. Army needs graduate libre irians 
civilian positions both overseas in t 
Within the European Command th ert 
ings for professionally trained female 
between the ages of 21 and 40. Graduati ron 

library accredited by the Amer 
brary Association or by a regiot tit 
iwency is required 
$4,205 per year 
challenging and 
for travel. Inquiries regarding ove 
in Europe, the Far East Command, A 
the Caribbean should be addressed to the O 
seas Affairs Branch, Civilian Pet 
sion, Office, Secretary of the Art 
oa,. mat Inquiries about ope 
U.S. should be addressed The A 
eral, Department of the 


Army, W 
D.C., Attn: AGMR-L 


US 


school 
Salaries range trot D +it 


Positions are profe 
treque ntly 





County Library needs librariat 
work, L.S 


($232-$296); school 


and catalog 
librariat Pe. ( 
and 2 professional experiet 

($244-$311) Apply: County ( Pe 
236 Third Street, 


years 


San Bernardino, Cal 





Bookmobile Librarian. 
uate and school experience desirable I 
rural principally, communit tops 
summer. 40-hour, 5-day week, two 
leave, four weeks vacation, pensior 
with annual increments \pply K 
Library 1961 Godfrey SW; Grand R 
Michigan. 


sche Mu Is 





Librarians wanted in city, county, < 
libraries. Administrative, bookmobile, bran¢ 
children’s and young people’s library op} 
tunities. Head librarians $3600 up. Others 
range $3,000-$4,000. Many openings offer 
excellent chance for advancement. Appl 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 13 


Librarian Wanted. The 
High School with an enré 
dents needs a librarian for the coini 
yeat Applicant must be a Protestant Chris 
tian and niversity - 
science. Correspond with R. Prince, Prin 
cipal, 7050 So. May Street, Chicago 21 
Ilinois. 





Chicago Christi 


t f 500 sti 


Imen 


possess | credit 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


T THE CONFERENCE in New York City Jun 
A 29 to July 5, the final session will see the 
president-elect, Robert Bingham Downs, director of 
the University of Illinois Libraries and of the Li 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois, installed as presi 
dent. Conference chairman is Francis R. St. John 
chief librarian of the Brooklyn, New York, Publi 
Library. 

During the conference week, seven divisions of 
the A.L.A. will be in special sessions. They are: 
American Association of School Librarians, Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries, Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification, Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, Hospital 
Libraries Division, Library Education Division, and 
Public Libraries Division. 


Living Ideas 


Henry Steele Commager’s recently published 
Living Ideas in America is being distributed to 700 
libraries throughout the world as part of the ob- 
servance of the 75th anniversary of the American 
Library Association. The book is being sent to 
national libraries, research libraries, and large gen- 
eral libraries in foreign countries, selected by 
A.L.A.’s International Relations Board 

The Commager work is a gathering together of 
basic writings both old and new which describe 
and interpret the American idea—memotrs, stories 
autobiographical fragments, speeches, documents, 
and historical accounts.” Commager links them 
with a commentary of his own. 


Friends of Library Luncheon 


Normans Cousins, editor of Saturday Rerieu 
Literature, will be the speaker at the Friends of the 
Library luncheon on Wednesday, July 2, in the 
Sert Room of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, followed 
by the first Friends of the Library discussion to be 
sponsored by A.L.A., with a panel led by Irving 
Lieberman, and audience participation 

As capacity is limited, early reservations are 
urged. Reservations, accompanied by $5 each, 
should be sent to Mrs. Janet Z. McKinley, Room 


123, State House Annex, Trenton New Jersey. 


Vote Campaign 


With the goal an all-time record in registration 
and voting, the National Non-Partisan Register and 
Vote Campaign has been launched by the American 
Heritage Foundation and more than a score of 
leading national organizations including the Amer- 
ican Library Association. This endeavor has three 
phases: 

More than 100 national organizations working 
through local branches to stimulate registration and 
voting right up to election day. 
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A huge ertising and information campaign 
contributed by all mass communication media 
through the Advertising Council. 

A program of awards offered by the foundation 
to communities, associations, and committees achiev- 

increase over the voting 
record in their areas in the last presidential election 

No doubt librarians will welcome this opportun- 
ity to take their place in a dynamic community 
effort where they can make their most effective 
contribution by helping to increase not only the 
number of voters but the number of informed 





ing the greatest percen 


voters. 

The role of librarians will vary in different local- 
ities. They are being counted on largely to use the 
resources of their own libraries for the essential 
information job, but additional pamphlet materials 
liscussed with the aim of 
for the libraries 
are developed around the 


Look, Talk, Argue, Think, 


and posters are b 





providing some spé¢ 
Promotional materi 
words ‘Listen, Re 
and Vote.” 





f community activities, of programs related to the 
campaign; provide a meeting place in the library 


for discussion grou J 





; sponsor radio programs; have 
for loan tape-recorded broadcasts and recordings of 
pertinent subject matter such as “You Can Hear It 
Now 

Under “Re libraries will have books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, and newspapers and background 
information to assist speakers; furnish booklists; 
have reading material to supplement the student's 
classroom work in social studies and political sci- 
ence; recognize the importance of reading materials 
on the American heritage and all aspects of citizen- 
ship. 








a, 








Under “Look,” libraries will display posters; 
prepare special bulletin boards; prepare exhibits 
and cooperate with citizen groups in setting them 
up outside the library; may provide slides, film- 
strips, and motion pictures; may participate in 
television programs 

Under ‘Talk, Argue,” the library may provide 
information for public addresses, forums, debates, 
and discussion groups; may plan and initiate a 
series of library-sponsored discussion group pro- 
grams; may provide nonpartisan book talks; may 
encourage other community groups to organize dis- 
cussion groups. 

Under “Think,” the library will encourage re 
flection and review of our historical heritage that 
provides inspiration for good citizenship; will at- 
tempt to provide the library user with an oppor- 

1, look, talk, and discuss, so 


tunity to listen, read, 
that he may think—and then vote as he pleases. 


AAS L 


The American Association of School Librarians 
division of the American Library Association. has 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 








News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Come Up and See Us! 
ype THE NEXT SIX WEEKS, three library con- 
ferences are to be held in New York City: 

the Special Libraries Association, the Catholic Li- 
brary Association, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The Wilson Company hopes to have 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of librarians 
come to visit the plant where they can see in 
process the many indexes and tools without which 
the libraries of the world could not function. The 
Wilson Company is unique in publishing circles, 
for not only can you see every part of publication 
being done right here (unlike most other publishers 
today ), but—more unusual still—the ‘manuscripts”’ 
for the indexes are prepared here, too. We are 
eager to show you all the processes and details that 
go into making the Wilson publications 

In order to see everything to the best advantage, 
we plan to have regular tours each morning and 
afternoon, limiting the number of visitors on each 
tour so there will be no crowding or congestion 
We suggest that you stop at the Wilson booth at 
the conference for the schedule of tours and arrange 
for the time most convenient for you. We hope to 
provide transportation, but we certainly can supply 
directions for reaching the Company 

In case you come to New York, but not to a 
conference, Our invitation to you is just as cordial 
We are happy to have library visitors by ones and 
twos, as well as in larger groups. We suggest that 
you telephone before coming, so as to have the 
simplest directions for getting here. Just call 
Ludlow 8-8400, and ask for the BULLETIN editor. 


We are looking forward to your visit. 


Conference Participation 


Wilson staff members are getting ready for con- 
ference attendance, and some have more active 
assignments. 

Mr. Wilson will be practically a commuter 
between the conferences and the Company, where 
he will be host to our many visitors. His interest 
in $.L.A. and the Catholic Library Association goes 
back to the founding of both of these organizations 
Late in June he will uphold his reputation as the 
person who has attended more A.L.A. conferences 
than anyone else living; this year New York will 
make his forty-third! 

Anna Rothe, editor of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, 
is chairman of the nominating committee for the 
Publishing Division of S.L.A. 

Sarita Robinson, editor of READERS’ GUIDE 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, will speak at 
the Reference Librarians Section of the Association 
of College and Reference Librarians of A.L.A. 

Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, is a member of A.L.A. Council, and a 
director of the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation. 
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BULLETIN editor, Marie D. Loizeaux, is ¢ 
ber of the A.L.A. local publicity committe 
will assist in dispensing Wilson hospitality te 
ference and summer visitors. 


Who Reads the BULLETIN? 


A number of when counting 
readers multiply their paid circulation by 

ber believed to read each Chis is 
figured from three upwards, with some period 
introducing half a reader! We know that most 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN copies 
are of the ‘pass along” type, but we do not wis! 
hazard a guess as to the number. We do know 
a recent circulation count discloses 19,108 pa 
scribers with 8,907 copies going into school |i 
braries; 5,332 into public libraries; 1,950 into uni 
versity, college, and normal school libraries 
895 into special libraries. We find that 1,10 
brarians have their personal copies sent to 
homes, and 923 are mailed to all types of librari 
More librarians have subscribed for t 
other in the BULLETIN’S 


complete S its 


magazines 


issuc 


overseas. ror 


June than any 
history, which, incidentally 


issue 


ume, and hopes to be again in your han Set 
tember. 
And Speaking of Circulation 
Some 26,500 copies of the June issu 


f READ 
BOOKS were preprint 


ERS’ CHOICE OF BES1 
for libraries which subscribe in bulk to this 
libraries receiv 


These preprin 
advance of the BULLETIN 


cOSt Service 
a week to ten days in ¢ 
for use on bulletin boards and for distribution t 
organizations and readers. The fact that this ci 
lation has grown consistently in recent years 
cates that subscribers find its goodwill value mak 
it a profitable investment. The preprints are 

cal with the issue appearing as a regular supplen 
to the BULLETIN, except for the inside fror 
cover. Here a biography from the BULLETI 
substituted for this company’s announcements. Th« 
minimum subscription is for ten copies a month 
will be available again next September 





What Kind of Internationa! 
Organization Should the 
United States Support ? 


The above is the N.I 
be debated in the schools of the great majority 
states this fall and winter. Material is now being 
compiled to present the most logical of the pros and 
cons in a REFERENCE SHELF book. The exact 
title has not been determined, but the book will be 
available the last of August. It will then be auto 
matically mailed to some the 


E.A. proposition that will 


3,700 subscribers to th 


REFERENCE SHELF series who have paid for th 
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six books in the new volume at the low subscription 


price of $7. 
Staff 


Editor Leone Baker has recently added two in- 
dexers to the staff of INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN- 
DEX: 

Elsie M. Lilley came to The Wilson Company 
from the Wall Street Graduate School of Business 
Library, New York University, Washington Square. 
Her library schools are Simmons and Columbia. 
Before going to New York University, she was 
librarian of the Amos Tuck Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Dartmouth, following a 
term as librarian of the Howe Library, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. Mrs. Lilley is also a past presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Library Association 

Roberta Purdy came to INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX from the library of Time, Inc. She was 
previously a cataloger of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library, and has also served on the staff of the 
New York Public Library. She is a graduate of 
Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina and the Columbia University School of Library 
service. 

Jane D. Maddox is the new assistant editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. A graduate of 
Wheaton College, in Norton, Massachusetts, she 
has been on the staff of the Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, Daily Messenger, and of Charm magazine 
and other Street and Smith publications. For the 
past two years she has been engaged in free-lance 
research and reviewing, and has done some writing 
for CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Visitors 

The Wilson Company has recently been host to: 

Thirty members of the Science Technology Group 
of the Special Libraries Association, including: 

Hertha Wiegman, librarian, and Ruth Mason, 
editor, American Standards Association; 

Florence W’. Osborne, librarian, Nepera Chemical 
Company; 

Jean A. Ruthven, librarian, Philips Laboratories; 

Suzanne West, assistant librarian, American 
Metal Company; 

Theresa McKee, literature searcher, Texaco De- 
velopment Corporation; 

Elizabeth R. Sullivan, research librarian, Pepsi- 
Cola Company; 

Ernest F. Spitzer, Charles Pfizer and Company; 

Jean Plotkin, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 

Mildred Washburn, librarian, Business Week; 

Chizuru Nakeji and Sophia Hall Glidden, Con- 
sumers Union; 

Jean E. Flegal, general purchasing department, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation; 

Miriam T. Malakoff and Roger Truelsen, Inter 
science Publishers; 

Emma M. Pallister and Darthula L. Pallister of 
Cleveland, Ohio; 

Bruse Moncreift and Donald W. Holmes, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company; 

Hanni-Lore Levi and B. Reynolds, Squibb Insti- 
tute; 

Helen M. Craig, retired (some thirty years ago 
was on the staff of Industrial Arts Index); 

Esther B. Garber, Springdale, Connecticut, Labo 
ratories Library of Time, Inc.; 


’ 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


READERS’ CHOICE OF Best Books. 100 
copies monthly, $1 a month, $10 a year; 
50 copies, 60c a month, $6 a year; 25 
copies, 35c a month, $3.50 a year; 10 
copies, 15c a month, $1.50 a year 

REFERENCE SHELF (debate material). Sub- 
scription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 

WILSON LiBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 











Martha E. Foulk, Brooklyn Technical High 
School; 

Leish L. McEwan, Cities Service Company; 

V. B. Seidel, Internstional Nickel Company; 

Anthony F. Runté, New York City Division of 
Housing; 

John K. Kotrady, Texas Company. 

Robert S. Burgess, head of the Department of 
Librarianship of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, and sixteen students. 

Barbara Chapin, of Wellsville, New York, origi- 
nator of the Carnival Caravan, and author of ‘Books 
for Every Town” in this issue. 

Gloria C. McManus, librarian of the Tappan 
Zee High School, Piermont, New York, and six 
members of the library club. 

Oliver L. Lilley, teacher of reference and bib- 
liography, Columbia University School of Library 
Service. 

Edward Latham, author of the forthcoming Ref- 
erence Shelf book, “Crisis in the Middle East.” 

Gloria Chandler, of Gloria Chandler Recordings, 
whose television project is described in the article, 
‘Books versus Boxtops,”” in this issue. 

Charles J. Shaw's A.L.A. conference equipment 
committee, including 

Frederic Krahn, Educational Film Guide: 

Fleming Bennett, Columbia University Libraries; 

Sylvester Duffy, Queens Borough Public Library; 

Leo McGuire, Brooklyn Public Library; 

George Boerum, New York Public Library; 

Charles Rothe, Brooklyn College Library; 

Cornelius Allan, Commerce Library, New York 
University. 


We'll be hoping to see you at conference time 
right under our own lighthouse ! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
os 8 
A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 845) 

outlined a schedule of outstanding events for its 
first divisional program, to be held in New York 
City during the annual national convention of 
A.L.A 

At an open meeting on Wednesday evening, 
July 2 at 8:30, Dr. Gilbert Highet, Anthon Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Columbia, and author of the 
popular book, The Art of Teaching, will speak on 
“The Migration of Words,” explaining the idea 
of the interchange of words, concepts, and general 
learning among different racial and cultural groups. 
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Life of Me (Steele) 
Library of 1970, 828 
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(Schoch) 399; Who Uses Your Cat 
Why? (Eaton) 
Reprints in Sertes 
6790 
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WELCOME 


We hope to greet you at our booth at 
one or all three of these Conferences in 
New York City: 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Statler * May 25-29 © Booth Number -30 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Park Sheraton Hotel ° June 24-29 
Booth Number 13 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel ° June 29-July 5 
Booth Numbers E-20 and E-23 


May we have the pleasure of renewing old 
acquaintances and making new onesP We 
shall appreciate the opportunity of discuss- 
ing with you present and future services and 
showing you important new books and copies 
of familiar services. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y, 
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BRO-DART'S, 


family 


© Here is the BRO-DART line of 
newest and finest materials for pre- 
serving and repairing books, periodi- 
cals, documents, prints, maps. 
one does its job better with an impe 
saving in time. Our products will be 
display at the American Libraries 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
Bro-Dart Industries e 
628 EAST ALPINE ST., NEWARK, N. de 


For Better Public, Relations 
Use LIBRI-POSTERS ... 


Another Bro-Dart service for libraries . . . strikin 

designed, full-color LIBRI-POSTERS . . . effective ¢ 

in increasing circulation and improving public re atic 
, Ready-to-use;. low. unit cost.;, Write for full info 
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